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WHAT  THIS  BOOK  IS  ABOUT 


THIS  book  was  written  to  help  rural  electric  co- 
operatives grow  and  prosper  as  service  organiza- 
tions in  a  modern  rural  America. 

In  1936,  when  Congress  passed  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act,  it  emphasized  the  role  that  cooperatives 
were  to  play  in  the  vast  task  that  lay  ahead.  It  au- 
thorized the  Administrator  of  REA  to  give  preference 
in  making  loans  to  cooperative  and  other  nonprofit 
associations.  Since  then  the  co-ops,  owned  by  the 
people  they  serve,  have  taken  the  initiative  in  bringing 
electric  power  to  rural  areas.  About  95  percent  of 
all  REA  loans  have  been  made  to  these  private,  locally 
owned  and  locally  operated,  enterprises. 

The  co-ops  have  borne  well  the  responsibility  placed 
on  them.  They  have  made  good  use  of  the  vast  sums 
lent  to  them,  in  the  interests  of  their  members  and  of 
the  communities  they  serve.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion they  are  repaying  their  REA  loans  on  time. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  American  taxpayers,  as 
well  as  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act,  that  the  rural  electric  co-ops  be 
kept  strong  and  sound  business  enterprises.  Yet  there 
are  threats  to  their  strength. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  those  threats  lies  in  an 
uninformed  or  poorly  informed  co-op  membership. 
Experience  of  co-ops  of  all  types  has  shown  clearly 
that,  next  to  inadequate  management,  the  indifference 
of  co-op  members  about  their  co-op  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  co-op  failure. 

Lack  of  understanding  by  members  of  what  a  co-op 
is  and  of  their  personal  financial  stake  in  it  makes  them 
indifferent    to    the    co-op's    problems    and    welfare. 


Member  indifference  makes  it  more  difficult  for  co-op 
management  to  operate  economically  and  efficiently. 
Moreover,  such  indifference  can  lead  to  control  of  the 
co-op  by  those  inimical  to  the  members'  interests.  If 
that  happens,  it  will  not  only  endanger  the  security 
of  the  Government's  loans,  but  may  also  deprive  the 
rural  people  in  the  area  of  the  benefits  of  co-op  opera- 
tion. Thus  it  may  bring  to  naught  the  devoted  efforts 
of  the  public  spirited  men  and  women  who  labored 
long  and  faithfully  to  bring  nonprofit  power  service  to 
their  rural  communities. 

Realizing  the  nature  of  this  threat  to  their  welfare 
or  to  their  very  existence,  rural  electric  co-ops  are  tak- 
ing steps  to  inform  their  members  more  fully  about 
their  rights  and  responsibilities  as  owners  of  rural 
power  systems.  At  the  same  time  they  are  informing 
them  about  an  equally  important  matter — the  proper 
use  of  their  electric  service.  The  soundness  of  co-ops 
as  rural  service  enterprises  demands  that  their  mem- 
ber-owners be  fully  aware  of  what  electricity  can  do 
to  improve  working  and  living  conditions  on  their 
farms,  in  their  homes,  and  in  their  communities. 

Providing  such  information  requires  not  only  cor- 
rect subject  matter  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those 
charged  with  responsibility  for  it,  but  also  a  knowledge 
of  the  methods  and  media  that  have  been  found  effec- 
tive in  co-op  member  education.  This  handbook  is 
concerned  more  with  the  How  than  with  the  What. 
It  is  intended  as  a  working  tool  for  the  men  and' 
women  who  have  the  broad  task  of  fully  informing 
the  member-owners  of  the  Nation's  rural  co-op  power 
systems. 
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GETTING 
YOUR  BEARINGS 


Taking  a  look  at  your  job,  your  co-op  and  yourself 
is  an  important  first  step. 


1  ET'S  say  that  you  are  just  starting  on  the  job  of 
-^  planning  and  conducting  an  educational  program 
for  the  Blank  Electric  Co-op. 

The  advice  most  commonly  given  by  those  experi- 
enced in  the  work  is  to  "take  your  time."  Rushing  pell 
mell  into  every  job  suggested  to  you  may  make  a  good 
impression  for  a  while.  But  it  usually  isn't  the  best  way 
of  getting  results.  It  pays  to  take  some  time  to  get  your 
feet  on  the  ground. 

A  logical  place  to  start  in  getting  your  bearings  is 
to  take  a  good  look  at  the  job  and  at  yourself  in  relation 
to  it. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  YOUR  JOB 

Your  title  may  be  electrification  adviser,  educational 
adviser,  home  economist,  agricultural  engineer  or 
something  else.  Your  training  and  experience  may 
have  been  mostly  with  electrical  equipment,  or  as  a 
teacher,  or  as  an  organizer  or  leader  of  group  activities, 
or  in  some  other  professional  field. 

Regardless  of  these  differences,  the  general  nature 
of  the  activities  which  your  board  and  manager  will 
expect  you  to  carry  out  will  be  the  same.  These  activ- 
ities will  have  three  objectives: 


1.  To  help  the  members  understand  their  co-op. 

2.  To  help  them  use  electricity  efficiently. 

3.  To  build  good  will  for  the  co-op  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  why  the  board  thought  it  im- 
portant to  start  such  a  program. 

Co-op  ownership  enables  the  people  using  electric 
service  to  control  the  quality  and  cost  of  that  service. 
Their  co-op  is  their  own  independent  business.  They 
operate  it  through  their  own  elected  representatives. 
In  an  electric  co-op,  the  job  of  management  is  not  to 
make  a  profit  for  stockholders,  but  to  serve  the  co-op 
members  on  a  nonprofit  basis  as  effectively  as  possible. 

But,  while  a  co-op  power  system  holds  many  possi- 
bilities for  its  members  and  in  turn  for  the  community 
in  which  they  live,  these  benefits  will  not  continue  un- 
less the  members  know  what  they  can  accomplish 
through  their  co-op  ownership  and  through  their  use 
of  power,  and  unless  they  are  willing  to  do  their  part 
as  owners  to  make  the  co-op  the  kind  of  dynamic 
service  organization  it  can  be. 

This  puts  an  important  responsibility  on  the  co-op 
leadership,  the  board  of  directors  and  the  manage- 
ment.    It  is  a  responsibility  to  provide  the  members 


with  the  information  they  need  and  to  which  they  are 
entitled  so  they  may  function  effectively  as  co-op  own- 
ers and  enjoy  more  fully  the  benefits  of  electricity. 

In  addition  to  its  long-range  benefits,  experience  has 
shown  that  a  co-op  member  relations  program  makes 
the  day-to-day  job  of  managing  the  co-op  easier.  Good 
member  relations  lead  to  better  member  cooperation 
with  the  management  and  thus  to  lower  operation  and 
maintenance  cost. 

Another  reason  for  an  educational  program  is  that 
it  helps  to  establish  the  co-op  as  a  valuable  part  of  the 
community.  No  co-op  has  ever  been  a  real  success 
without  the  good  will  of  the  community  where  it  oper- 
ates. That  good  will  does  not  come  automatically 
just  because  the  co-op  is  a  big  business,  with  a  large 
headquarters  building,  several  thousand  members, 
and  a  fleet  of  trucks.  Good  will  is  established  by  the 
definite  efforts  of  the  board,  the  staff,  and  the  co-op 
members  who  live  in  the  community. 

People  who  are  not  themselves  active  members  of  a 
co-op  can  easily  be  confused  by  false  statements  about 
co-ops  that  are  made  either  through  misunderstanding 
or  through  ill-will.  One  way  to  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening is  for  a  co-op  to  take  a  friendly  and  active  part 
in  the  life  of  the  communities  where  its  members  live. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  you  are  working 
for  an  electric  co-op  today.  Leaders  of  your  co-op, 
realizing  that  the  co-op  was  growing  in  size,  were 
anxious  that  it  likewise  grow  in  member  and  commu- 
nity understanding  and  support.  To  accomplish  this, 
they  realized  that  the  co-op's  members  and  the  com- 
munity at  large  must  be  informed  widely  about  the 
co-op  and  its  electrification  program. 

Therefore,  they  added  you  to  their  staff  just  as  they 
added  other  employees  to  do  specific  jobs. 

MEMBERS  NEED   HELP  ON   POWER   USE 

Most  co-op  members  are  fairly  new  consumers  of 
electric  power.     They  want  to  know  the  why,  what, 


when,  and  how  of  all  the  equipment  and  methods  that 
electricity  makes  possible. 

This  desire  for  information  about  the  wise  use  of 
electric  power  is  the  base  on  which  the  whole  educa- 
tional program  can  be  built.  Power  use  activities  of- 
fer fine  opportunities  for  telling  people  about  co-op 
principles,  progress,  and  methods;  about  the  benefits 
members  can  gain  through  co-op  ownership ;  and  what 
members  can  do  to  assure  the  co-ops'  continued  success. 

All  of  the  media  and  methods  for  getting  across  in- 
formation described  in  this  handbook  can  be  used  for 
promoting  at  the  same  time  both  efficient  power  use 
and  better  understanding  of  the  co-op  by  its  members 
and  the  community.  This  handbook  is  not  intended 
to  provide  you  with  the  technical  or  subject  matter  in- 
formation on  power  use  which  you  need.  Such  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  in  other  REA  publications, 
from  some  of  the  State  colleges,  from  manufacturers 
and  elsewhere.  In  REA,  the  Applications  and  Loans 
Division  can  help  you  on  specific  power  use  problems. 

However,  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  find  this  hand- 
book useful  in  planning  and  conducting  a  comprehen- 
sive educational  program.  You  can  use  the  ideas  and 
techniques  discussed  here  in  getting  across  information 
on  co-op  operations,  community  relations,  wiring, 
lighting,  motors,  home  or  farm  equipment,  load  cen- 
ters, power  requirements,  equipment  operating  costs, 
or  on  the  special  problems  of  applying  electric  power  to 
the  needs  of  a  particular  farm,  rural  industry,  or  rural 
community. 

TAKING   STOCK   OF   YOURSELF 

As  you  size  up  your  job,  you  may  find  that  you  need 
more  information  in  the  field  of  power  use,  or  about 
co-op  history,  principles  and  methods;  or  in  the  art 
of  dealing  with  people  or  on  informational  techniques 
and  media.  How  much  further  training  you  need 
depends  on  your  education  and  experience.  By  rec- 
ognizing your  needs,  you  can  plan  and  act  to  meet 
them. 
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There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this.  One  is  to  at- 
tend training  institutes  and  short  courses,  such  as  the 
special  training  schools  for  electrification  advisers  ar- 
ranged by  electric  co-ops  and  State  colleges  in  several 
of  the  States. 

In  addition,  you  will  probably  want  to  do  some 
reading  and  studying  on  your  own.  For  a  starter,  a 
list  of  titles  for  suggested  supplementary  reading  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  each  chapter  in  this  book,  and 
the  appendix  contains  a  list  of  sources  of  additional 
information. 

Still  another  method  of  training  yourself  is  to  learn 
by  doing — to  work  with  a  more  experienced  person 
whenever  possible,  until  you  yourself  can  do  a  particu- 
lar job  well  enough  to  gain  the  approval  of  professional 
people. 

The  adviser  who  is  determined  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive program  will  make  use  of  all  of  these  ways  of 
improving  himself. 

EQUIPMENT   YOU'LL   NEED 

Early  in  your  employment,  you  will  want  to  con- 
sider the  facilities  that  are  available  in  the  co-op  office 
for  doing  the  job  assigned  you.  These  include  such 
items  as  your  office  space  and  office  supplies;  working 
tools,  such  as  a  camera,  demonstration  equipment  and 
motion  picture  projector;  funds  for  travel,  purchase 
or  rental  of  visual  aids,  publications,  postage,  meet- 
ing arrangements  and  other  essentials  for  an  expanding 
education  program.  Chances  are  that  your  board 
and  manager  have  given  some  consideration  to  these 
matters  before  hiring  you.  If  they  haven't,  it  is 
something  to  take  up  with  them  as  you  begin  to  see 
what  you  need. 

YOU  CAN  GET  HELP  FROM  OTHERS 

No  matter  how  skilled  and  energetic  you  are,  you  can 
get  more  done  by  enlisting  the  help  of  others  than  you 
can  hope  to  accomplish  alone.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
main  skills  you  will  need  is  the  ability  to  organize  and 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  volunteers. 

CO-OP    EDUCATION    COMMITTEE 

A  "must*'  in  starting  on  your  job  is  to  find  out  what 
has  been  done  or  is  being  done  along  educational  lines 
in  the  co-op.  One  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  co-op  has  a  power  use  or  edu- 
cational committee.  If  it  does  not,  your  manager, 
with  your  assistance,  should  take  steps  to  get  the  board 
to  establish  one. 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  working  for  a  co-op 
is  that  you  can  count  on  having  a  committee  of  this 
sort  available  to  help  you.  Such  a  committee  is  usually 
made  up  of  three  to  five  members  qualified  to  advise 
the  board  of  directors  on  problems  concerning  member 
relations.  Some  may  be  board  members;  others  not. 
In  addition  to  its  responsibility  for  program  planning 


Getting  acquainted  with  people  who  can  help  him 
is  a  good  starting  point  for  the  co-op  adviser. 

(see  next  chapter),  this  group  can  be  helpful  in  many 
other  ways.  You  will  work  closely  with  this  committee 
and  will  want  to  get  well  acquainted  with  its  members. 

A    COMMUNITY    INVENTORY 

A  valuable  activity  for  an  electrification  adviser  just 
starting  on  the  job  is  to  make  an  inventory  of  the 
groups  and  agencies  with  which  the  co-op  can  work 
and  of  their  leaders  and  spokesmen. 

Your  co-op  may  serve  an  area  of  several  counties, 
which  contains  a  dozen  small  towns,  some  of  them 
county  seats,  and  as  many  more  small  cross-roads  trad- 
ing centers. 

This  is  the  co-op's  community.  In  it  are  many  per- 
sons whom  you,  as  a  key  employee  in  a  leading  com- 
munity enterprise,  will  want  to  get  to  know.  They 
include  people  who  can  give  you  expert  help  in  fields 
where  you  lack  professional  training,  people  whose  pro- 
grams are  closely  allied  to  yours,  and  people  whose 
understanding  is  important  to  the  success  of  your 
activities. 

The  chart  on  page  5  may  be  helpful  as  a  check  list 
in  making  an  inventory  of  these  organizations  and 
individuals.  In  the  case  of  a  group  or  organization, 
it  will  help  you  to  know :    ( 1 )    Where  the  group  is ; 


(2)  Who  its  leaders  are;  (3)  Its  relationship  to  or  at- 
titude toward  the  co-op;  (4)  Its  meeting  dates  and 
program  plans. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  get  this  information  is  to 
go  calling.  Look  over  the  publications  each  group 
has — get  them  for  your  own  files.  And  when  you  leave 
after  your  first  visit,  arrange  for  further  contacts. 

Make  a  card  file  of  all  these  contacts  with  names, 
addresses,  telephone  numbers,  and  all  the  other  infor- 
mation you  get.  The  time  required  to  do  this  will  be 
time  well  spent  as  you  go  along  with  your  program. 
For  some  specific  uses  of  the  inventory,  see  the  chap- 
ters on  program  planning  (p.  8)  and  on  community 
relations  (p.  64) . 

DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  REA  STORY? 

The  growth  of  the  REA  program  is  an  inspiring 
story.  It  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  how,  in  a  democracy,  the  people  and  their 
Government  can  work  together  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic and  living  conditions  of  rural  families  and 
communities. 

More  than  that,  the  REA  program  promotes  local 
private  enterprise  by  helping  farmers  and  others  in 
rural  communities  to  own  and  operate  electric  service 
facilities  for  their  own  benefit  as  consumers.  The 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  does  not  own  or 
operate  any  of  these  facilities.  They  belong  to  the 
rural  people  who  use  them.  Nearly  one  thousand  of 
these  locally  owned  and  operated  electric  co-ops  were 
serving  more  than  2/2  million  farms  and  other  rural 
establishments  in  45  States  at  the  end  of  1948. 

Your  co-op  is  an  independent  local  enterprise,  but  it 
is  also  a  member  of  this  great  co-op  family.  It  would 
probably  not  be  in  existence  today  (and  most  of  your 
co-op  members  would  still  be  without  electric  service) 
if  the  REA  program  had  failed  to  click  or  had  never 
been  started. 

You  can  see  why  it  is  important  for  you  to  know 
the  story  of  this  program  to  do  a  competent  member 
education  job  and  to  build  up  community  understand- 
ing and  support  for  your  co-op. 

You  can  get -some  of  this  information  by  reading 
the  REA  publications,  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
and  the  back  files  of  the  "Rural  Electrification 
S"ews."  To  get  the  real  feel  of  it,  you  will  have  to 
buttonhole  oldtimers  in  the  program.  Try  to  locate 
he  early  REA  annual  reports  or  other  publica- 
tions now  out  of  print.     If  your  co-op  is  an  old  one, 


you  can  probably  find  some  of  those  early  publications 
on  a  storeroom  shelf  or  in  some  little-used  corner.  It 
will  pay  you  to  find  and  read  them. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  YOUR  OWN  CO-OP? 

Nearly  every  electric  co-op  has  a  dramatic  story  of 
its  own  about  the  fruitless  efforts  of  farmers  in  the  area 
to  get  electric  service  before  the  co-op  was  launched; 
about  the  early  struggles  and  battles  against  skepticism, 
inertia,  even  violent  opposition ;  about  utility  spite  lines 
and  cream  skimming.  But  there  will  also  be  a  story 
of  courageous  men  and  women  whose  devoted  deter- 
mination overcame  all  obstacles  to  get  the  co-op  firmly 
established  and  into  service  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  their  neighbors. 

If  you  do  not  know  this  story,  be  sure  to  learn  it. 
Most  of  the  modern  pioneers  whose  vision  and  energy 
brought  the  co-op  into  being  are  still  around  and  glad 
to  talk  about  it.  Part  of  the  story  you  can  also  get 
from  the  early  board  minutes  and  other  records  and 
files  of  the  co-op.  If  your  manager  is  himself  a  co-op 
old-timer,  you  can  get  much  of  the  story  from  him. 
If  he  is  relatively  new  on  the  job,  he  will  appreciate 
your  digging  out  the  story  and  passing  it  along  to  him. 

Co-ops  of  all  types  have  found  that  this  story  bears 
telling  and  retelling  to  the  members.  New  members 
who  have  not  taken  part  in  the  early  struggles  tend  to 
take  the  existence  of  the  co-op  for  granted.  Often 
the  members  become  less  interested  in  the  co-op's  prob- 
lems and  affairs  just  because  things  happen  to  be 
running  smoothly.  They  forget,  or  have  never  been 
told,  why  and  how  the  co-op  was  started.  They  no 
longer  have  the  real  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
brought  the  co-op  into  existence  in  the  first  place,  since 
they  are  not  conscious  of  the  need' for  that  coopera- 
tion today. 

Co-ops  of  various  types  to  which  this  has  happened 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Careful  management 
alone  could  not  save  them.  There  is  no  safety  for  a 
co-op  in  an  outward  appearance  of  soundness  if  the 
foundation  of  the  organization — its  membership) — has 
become  weak  in  its  support  of  the  co-op  enterprise. 

Knowledge  of  your  own  co-op's  story  is  essential  as 
background  for  your  job  and  also  because  it  will  be 
part  of  your  responsibility  to  keep  the  old  and  new 
members  continuously  aware  of  that  story  and  the 
reasons  why  the  co-op  came  into  being.  Many  of  the 
educational  techniques  discussed  in  later  chapters  of 
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LOCAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AGENTS* 

County  agents 

Home  demonstration  agents 

County  ACP  chairmen 

4-H  Club  agents 

FHA  agents 

USDA  COUNCILS 

FARM  ORGANIZATION  LEADERS 

Farm  Bureau 
Grange 
Farmers  Union 

RURAL  YOUTH  GROUPS 

Future  Farmers  of  America;  New  Farmers  of  America 

Future  Homemakers  of  America.-  New  Homemakers  of  America 

4-H  Clubs 

Rural  organizations  of  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  etc. 

OTHER  COOPERATIVES 

Credit  unions  and  production  credit  associations 

Farm  marketing  associations 

Purchasing  co-ops 

Other  service  co-ops  such  as  health  associations 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  OFFICERS 

RURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES 

Principals  and  superintendents* 

Ministers 

Vocational  agriculture  and  home-economics  teachers* 

PTA's  and  church  clubs 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Service  clubs 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  related  groups 

Veterans'  organizations  and  their  auxiliaries 

Lodges  and  their  auxiliaries 

Women's  clubs  (BPW,  etc.) 

Labor  organizations 

Merchants'  groups,  such  as  dealers,  contractors,  etc. 


RADIO  STATIONS  AND  NEWSPAPERS* 


NOTE:    Asterisk  (*)  indicates  some  prospects  for  advisory  committee. 


this  handbook  can  be  used  to  tell  this  story.  Publica- 
tion of  a  co-op  history  is  described  in  chapter  7, 
page  41.  Another  effective  device  is  a  historical  pag- 
eant or  a  ceremony  honoring  pioneer  members  at  anni- 
versary periods,  such  as  annual  meetings  on  the  fifth 
or  tenth  anniversary  of  energization. 

Part  of  your  job  will  be  to  help  the  members  become 
good  cooperators.  This  means  that  you  need  to  be  well 
informed  yourself  on  cooperative  principles,  history, 
and  philosophy,  on  the  cooperative  movement  in  the 
United  States,  and  on  cooperative  methods  and  pro- 
cedures as  they  apply  to  your  electric  co-op.  This 
means  more  reading  and  study — of  your  co-op's  by- 
laws and  other  rules  and  regulations,  of  REA  leaflets 


and  bulletins,  of  some  of  the  books  and  pamphlets 
listed  elsewhere  in  the  handbook.  The  better  in- 
formed you  are,  the  better  job  you  can  do  in  helping 
others  to  become  informed. 

You  will  also  be  better  able  to  answer  questions  of 
members  and  the  public  if  you  familiarize  yourself 
with  the  co-op's  method  of  business  operation.  This 
involves  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  each  depart- 
ment of  the  management  and  at  least  a  "talking" 
knowledge  of  such  subjects  as  billing,  rates,  work  or- 
ders, inventories,  operating  reports,  and  construction 
and  materials.  The  best  way  to  get  this  knowledge 
is,  of  course,  through  working  closely  with  your  fellow 
employees. 
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PLANNING 
THE  PROGRAM 


Enlist    help    in    determining    co-op's 

problems    and    needs,    laying    out    a 

plan  of  action. 


AN  educational  program  for  an  electric  co-op  is  a 
-m*-  major,  long-term  project.  Neither  you  nor  others 
in  the  co-op  can  do  it  all  at  once.  That  is  why  it  re- 
quires, first  of  all,  careful  and  detailed  planning. 

How  you  approach  the  job,  and  the  progress  the 
program  makes,  will  be  affected  by  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems the  co-op  faces,  the  needs  of  its  members,  the 
kind  of  community  in  which  the  co-op  functions,  and 
the  people  it  serves.  You  will  be  undertaking  a  va- 
riety of  activities  and  working  with  many  different 
kinds  of  people. 

All  this  underscores  the  need  for  planning  and  co- 
ordination. The  discussion  that  follows  suggests  ways 
to  go  about  it.  The  suggestions  are  built  around  the 
following  steps: 

1.  Enlisting  the  aid  of  co-op  and  community  leaders 
in  planning,  and  later  in  carrying  out  the  program. 

2.  Taking  inventory  of  the  resources,  facilities,  and 
opportunities  available. 

3.  Determining  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  co-op 
and  its  members. 

4.  Laying  out  a  plan  of  action. 


WHO    HELPS   WITH    PLANNING? 

Planning  an  educational  program  is  not  a  one-man 
job.  Generally,  the  larger  group  you  can  get  in- 
terested in  it,  the  more  effective  the  planning  will  be. 
That  is  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  group  is  kept  of 
workable  size. 

Your  own  co-op's  educational  committee  (see  p.  3) 
will  usually  be  the  basic  program  planning  group.  The 
manager  and  some  or  all  of  the  directors  and  the  elec- 
trification adviser  will  normally  join  with  that  com- 
mittee in  its  planning  meetings.  You  might  call  that 
a  minimum  educational  planning  group  for  an  electric 
co-op. 

You  also  may  want  to  bring  a  few  people  outside 
the  co-op  into  your  planning — Extension  workers, 
teachers,  farm  organization  leaders,  newspapermen, 
and  similar  community  leaders.  One  way  to  do  this 
is  to  invite  such  people  to  sit  in  informally  with  your 
planning  group.  Another  way  is  to  organize  a  com- 
munity advisory  committee. 


ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

An  advisory  committee  is  a  committee  of  community 
leaders  from  outside  the  co-op  formed  especially  to 
aid  co-op  personnel  with  various  phases  of  the  co-op's 
educational  program. 

The  make-up  of  such  a  committee  necessarily  varies 
from  co-op  to  co-op.  Some  of  the  people  you  may 
want  to  consider  as  prospects  for  your  advisory  com- 
mittee are  identified  in  the  inventory  chart  on  page  5. 

You  may  want  to  have  the  advisory  committee  meet 
occasionally  with  your  co-op  program  planning  group, 
particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  planning.  The  ad- 
visory committee  can  also  be  helpful  to  the  co-op  in 
many  other  ways,  such  as  assisting  the  co-ops  with 
planning  for  special  educational  events,  discussing  and 
coordinating  activities  that  concern  several  agencies, 
and  otherwise  forwarding  co-op  and  community 
programs. 

GETTING   BASIC    FACTS   TOGETHER 

Your  planning  group,  whether  it  meets  alone  or 
with  the  advisory  committee,  will  need  certain  basic 
information  that  will  give  a  good  picture  of  what  you 

Basic  data  collected  from  many  sources  need  not  be 
confusing  if  catalogued  and  Filed  for  reference. 


are  up  against  and  what  you  have  to  work  with.  The 
group  will  probably  look  to  you  as  electrification  ad- 
viser to  get  that  information  together,  although  you 
should  be  able  to  get  help  from  others. 

Below  are  suggestions  as  to  some  information  that 
can  usually  be  obtained  readily  from  various  sources. 
You  will  need  to  use  your  own  judgment  as  to  the 
amount  of  detailed  data  you  should  gather. 

If  the  information  can  be  assembled  in  concise  and 
graphic  form,  perhaps  by  using  charts,  tables  and 
outlines,  it  will  be  more  useful  and  effective. 

BASIC   AGRICULTURAL    DATA 

A  good  source  of  agricultural  information  about  your 
community  is  the  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture 
which  is  taken  every  5  years.  The  information  ob- 
tained in  1945  is  now  available  for  each  State  and 
county. 

This  information  is  published  in  book  form  for  each 
State.  The  latest  Census  of  Agriculture  Report  for 
your  State  by  counties  should  be  available  in  county 
agents'  offices,  or  perhaps  in  libraries.  If  not,  or  if 
you  want  your  own  copy,  reports  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  (see  p.  70). 
Prices  of  the  State  reports  range  from  $1.25  to  $3. 
To  get  the  price  of  your  State  report  and  for  full  in- 
formation about  the  other  Census  Reports  available, 
write  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  a  free 
list  of  reports  from  the  United  States  Census  of 
Agriculture. 

From  the  Census  Report  you  can  get  the  agricultural 
statistics  of  your  area,  including  types  of  farming, 
major  and  minor  enterprises,  livestock,  grain,  hay, 
dairying,  poultry  production,  acres  in  farms,  acreage 
of  different  crops,  value  of  different  farm  products, 
etc.  Most  of  the  information  listed  in  county  tables 
numbered  from  I  to  VIII  in  the  State  Census  books 
will  be  helpful  in  planning  your  program.  If  your 
co-op  serves  more  than  one  county,  the  information 
for  each  county  served  should  be  assembled  separately. 

From  these  basic  facts  you  can  make  analyses  of  the 
farming  products  of  your  area  as  they  relate  to  the  use 
of  electric  power.  These  will  include  such  seasonal 
practices  as  pig  and  poultry  brooding,  refrigeration 
and  home  freezing,  crop  handling  and  processing,  and 
the  less  seasonal  activities  such  as  dairying,  feed  grind- 
ing, water  heating,  electric  cookery,  etc. 

COMMUNITY    FACTS 

Your  planning  group  needs  information  about  the 
rural  educational  agencies,  electrical  dealers,  and  dis- 
tributors and  other  community  groups  and  organiza- 
tions with  which  your  co-op  can  work  in  its  educational 
program.  A  community  inventory  of  the  sort  out- 
lined on  page  5  will  contain  much  of  the  information 
needed. 


One  way  to  get  acquainted  in  your  community  is  to 
go  calling  on  leaders  of  related  programs. 


Among  the  facts  about  dealers  and  distributors 
which  you  will  want  to  gather  are :  Items  of  equipment 
handled;  type  and  adequacy  of  servicing  facilities; 
proportion  of  appliances  and  equipment  available  to 
rural  consumers;  and  the  attitude  of  dealers  and  dis- 
tributors toward  the  co-op  program  and  rural  service 
generally. 

CO-OP    FACTS 

Facts  about  your  co-op  that  will  be  helpful  in  plan- 
ning can  be  obtained  from  the  files  and  from  the  man- 
ager and  other  members  of  the  staff.  Among  the  items 
that  should  be  helpful  are : 

Growth  and  size  of  the  co-op  since  its  inception. 

Trend  of  power  consumption  beginning  with  the 
first  energized  lines.     (Annual  kwh  consumption  since 


energization;  monthly  consumption  for  the  last  cal- 
endar year  for  each  class  of  consumer — farm,  nonfarm, 
and  commercial). 

Financial  position  of  the  co-op  (operating  ratios, 
pay-out  status,  etc.) . 

Rate  schedule. 

Attendance  at  co-op  meetings,  particularly  annual 
meetings. 

Number  of  schools,  churches,  and  other  community 
buildings  served. 

APPLIANCE    SURVEY 

Making  an  appliance  and  equipment  survey  among 
connected  and  potential  members  is  a  sizeable  job, 
and  you  would  not  want  to  hold  up  your  original  plan- 
ning while  you  make  one.  Of  course,  if  the  co-op  has 
recently  made  such  a  survey,  facts  from  this  survey 
should  be  put  before  the  planning  group.  If  not,  you 
may  want  to  make  such  a  survey  at  some  future  time 
as  a  guide  to  further  planning.  A  good  way  to  do 
this  is  to  send  a  survey  form  to  all  members  along  with 
the  co-op's  newsletter.  In  the  same  newsletter  you  can 
explain  the  need  for  this  information  and  encourage 
response. 

DEVELOPING    YOUR    PROGRAM 

Your  planning  group  organized  and  basic  informa- 
tion gathered,  the  next  step  will  probably  be  to  outline 
the  co-op  problems  and  member  needs  that  can  be 
helped  by  an  education  program  in  power  use  and 
cooperation. 

This  will  be  done  at  a  meeting  of  your  planning 
group.  The  chairman  preferably  will  be  a  co-op  mem- 
ber or  official  who  is  well-informed  about  agricultural 
conditions  in  the  co-op  area.  Also,  it  is  important  that 
he  be  experienced  in  conducting  meetings  and  that  he 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  and  pos- 
sibilities of  a  co-op  education  program. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  planning  group  it  is,  of 
course,  appropriate  for  the  chairman  to  explain  the  sig- 
nificance and  purpose  of  the  meeting.  For  example, 
he  may,  well  point  out  how  the  co-op,  through  effective 
education  in  the  use  of  electric  power  and  in  coopera- 
tive principles,  is  helping  farm  people  solve  their  own 
problems  and  increase  their  living  standards,  and,  in 
so  doing,  is  also  helping  build  a  stronger  and  better 
rural  community. 

After  the  introductory  remarks,  the  chairman  may 
delegate  the  electrification  adviser  or  some  other  quali- 
fied person  to  lead  the  discussion  which  may  be  broken 
into  the  following  phases : 

(1)  What  are  the  problems  (with  an  indication  as 
to  which  are  the  most  important)  ? 

( 2 )  What  can  be  done  to  meet  them  ? 

(3)  Who  can  help? 

(4)  Goals. 

One  good  way  to  conduct  a  discussion  on  these  ques- 
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tions  is  to  use  a  blackboard.  Invite  the  members  of 
the  planning  group  to  suggest  problems  and  needs 
they  consider  most  significant  from  the  standpoint  of 
power  use  and  co-op  education.  Write  these  on  the 
blackboard.  Then  go  back  to  discuss  each  one  as  fully 
as  necessary.  This  discussion  should  establish  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  program.  The  blackboard  illus- 
tration above  indicates  some  of  the  problems  such  a 
discussion  might  bring  out. 

If  the  full  board  of  directors  does  not  attend  this 
first  planning  meeting,  it  will  probably  be  advisable 
to  submit  this  outline  to  the  full  board  for  its  consider- 
ation and  formal  approval.  Copies  of  this  program  as 
approved  should  then  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
advisory  committee,  if  you  have  one. 

Your  large  planning  group  having  done  its  work  for 
the  present,  the  detailed  methods  and  the  timetable 
to  be  followed  in  the  execution  of  the  program  can 
be  worked  out  by  a  smaller  group — probably  just  the 
co-op  education  committee  and  electrification  adviser. 

You  may  work  out,  for  example,  a  calendar  of 
activities  on  a  seasonal  basis.  Here,  again,  you  will 
want  to  keep  other  agencies  informed  of  your  plans, 
sending  copies  of  your  program  of  activities  to  vour 
advisory   committee   members   and   to   all   extension 


leaders,  vocational  teachers,  and  others  with  whom 
joint  educational  activities  will  be  conducted. 

WHY    PLANNING? 

The  benefits  of  careful  program  planning  are  many. 
Here  are  some  of  them : 

It  provides  a  working  plan  for  initiating  and  carry- 
ing on  effective  educational  activities. 

It  encourages  the  active  participation  of  all  the  com- 
munity forces  interested  in  improving  rural  living. 

It  opens  the  way  for  building  good  community  rela- 
tions by  promoting  understanding  and  good  will. 

It  provides  a  "measuring  stick"  by  which  the  pro- 
gram may  be  evaluated. 

Just  as  the  problems  of  every  co-op  will  be  different 
in  many  respects,  so  will  the  program  and  activities 
differ.  As  long  as  your  activities  are  pointed  toward 
the  solution  of  the  major  problems  and  needs  of  your 
co-op,  you  will  be  on  the  right  track. 

Program  planning  is  simply  a  way  of  focusing  your 
efforts  on  the  jobs  you  have  agreed  need  doing.  It 
enables  you  to  bring  to  bear  on  those  jobs  a  variety  of 
educational  methods  and  techniques.  You  develop 
your  educational  program  by  using  these  methods  in 
every  possible  combination  to  give  members  informa- 
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tion  on  farmstead  electrification,  their  co-op  rights  and 
responsibilities,  adapting  electric  power  to  farm  uses 
or  peak  load  problems.  Therefore,  as  you  plan  the 
details  of  your  program,  you  will  want  to  keep  in  mind 
the  occasions,  the  materials  and  the  methods  that  are 
or  can  be  made  available  for  getting  an  all-around 
educational  job  done.  While  these  will  be  taken  up  in 
greater  detail  in  later  pages  of  this  book,  a  partial 
checklist  here  will  serve  as  a  reminder — 

Personal  contacts. 
Demonstrations  and  talks. 
Meetings : 

Annual. 

District. 


Neighborhood. 

Of  other  organizations  and  groups. 

Of  committees. 

Tours. 
Printed  material : 

Local  news  letters.. 

State  association  papers 

Power  use  literature. 

Special  co-op  publications. 
Visual  material : 

Charts  and  graphs. 

Photographs. 

Movies,  film  strips,  slides. 

Exhibits  and  displays. 
Press  and  radio. 
Work  with  young  people. 
Civic  projects  and  activities. 
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PERSONAL  CONTACTS 
BUILD  GOOD  WILL 


Well-informed    employees     •     Personal    contacts 
among   the   members      *      Contacts  with   dealers 


TTVERY  co-op  director  and  employee,  in  his  per- 
-L-^  sonal  contacts  with  co-op  members  and  with  the 
public,  is  bound  to  influence  people's  attitude  toward 
the  co-op. 

Taken  together  and  over  a  period  of  time,  these  per- 
sonal contacts  are  perhaps  the  most  powerful  single 
factor  in  determining  whether  or  not  a  co-op  will  have 
member  and  community  understanding,  acceptance 
and  support.  However,  the  best  of  personal  contacts 
have  little  value  unless  supported  by  good  information 
and  good  service. 

You,  as  electrification  adviser,  can  do  more  than  any 
other  individual  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
manager)  to  build  good  will  for  the  co-op.  But  un- 
less everybody  on  the  co-op  team  pulls  in  the  same 
direction,  your  efforts  may  be  largely  offset  by  what 
others  do  or  fail  to  do.  It  is  therefore  vitally  impor- 
tant that  every  director,  office  and  line  employee  and 
the  manager  know  the  facts  and  the  objectives  of 
your  own  co-op  and  of  the  REA  program,  so  that  all 
will  talk  the  same  language. 

WELL-INFORMED    EMPLOYEES 

Co-op  employees  are  often  the  chief  contact  with 

iany  of  the  co-op  members.     Therefore  the  members' 

of,   and   attitude   toward   their  co-op,   is 


greatly  influenced  by  what  co-op  employees  say  and 
do.  Unless  an  employee  understands  what  a  co-op  is, 
believes  in  the  co-op  way  of  doing  business  and  helps 
to  build  up  the  members'  confidence  and  interest  in 
their  co-op,  he  or  she  is  likely  to  do  the  co-op  more 
harm  than  good.  While  employee  training  is  essen- 
tially the  manager's  responsibility,  your  manager  will 
no  doubt  look  to  you  for  suggestions  and  assistance  on 
this  phase  of  his  employee  training  program. 

To  help  employees'  understanding  and  conviction,  a 
study  club  or  council  might  be  organized  to  consider 
the  broad  aspects  of  cooperative  organization  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  the  employees.  Some  co- 
ops have  regular  monthly — some  even  weekly — em- 
ployee training  meetings.  Board  and  committee  mem- 
bers might  take  part  in  these  meetings  if  held  in  the 
evening. 

Employee  understanding  and  support  can  also  be 
increased  by  occasionally  sending  an  employee  to  a 
co-op  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  area,  sending  employees 
to  suitable  short-time  field  institutes  conducted  by 
various  cooperative  groups,  and  encouraging  em- 
ployees to  enroll  in  courses  in  cooperation  either  by 
correspondence  or  by  actual  attendance  at  a  school. 
REA's  Training  Section  may  be  able  to  advise  on 
efforts  in  this  direction. 
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PERSONAL  CONTACTS  AMONG  THE  MEMBERS 

The  most  important  group  of  people  with  whom  you 
will  have  personal  contacts  is,  of  course,  the  co-op 
membership. 

If  the  membership  spreads  over  several  counties  and 
into  thousands  of  families,  as  it  does  in  most  co-ops, 
your  personal  contacts  with  individual  families  may 
have  to  be  limited  to  special  occasions — new  connec- 
tions, installation  of  new  equipment  in  the  area  or 
office  visits. 

Where  a  new  major  appliance  or  plumbing  system 
has  been  installed  or  a  new  wiring  and  lighting  job  is 
to  be  done,  there's  an  occasion  for  a  visit  and  a  friendly 
chat  or  a  cup  of  coffee  when  your  regular  travels  take 
you  past  or  close  to  the  farm.  Having  a  camera  along 
and  photographing  the  family  at  work  with  their  new 
equipment  will  break  down  the  iciest  barriers  to  friend- 
liness. 

You  or  your  volunteer  helpers  can  make  friends  for 
the  co-op  by  holding  meetings  for  the  families  just 
being  connected  on  the  line,  telling  them  about  the  co- 
op's activities  and  just  getting  acquainted.  The  great- 
est service  of  all  is  to  help  the  prospective  member  get 
the  fight  start  with  wiring,  lighting,  and  early  equip- 
ment purchases.  "Why  didn't  you  tell  us  that 
sooner?"  is  a  common  complaint  when  a  member  gets 
information  that  might  have  prevented  an  expensive 
mistake. 

Members'  questions  often  can  be  answered  right  in 
the  co-op  office  by  a  friendly  co-op  employee. 


Homemakers  preparing  for  the  coming  of  electricity 
or  perhaps  building  or  remodelling  homes  will  appre- 
ciate personal  help  with  selecting  locations  for  conveni- 
ence outlets,  lights  and  switches,  and  choosing  good 
fixtures  and  lamps.  Some  well-planned  installations 
spotted  in  different  areas  may  be  used  as  examples  for 
the  rest  of  the  neighborhood.  All-electric  kitchens, 
farm  shops,  utility,  or  workrooms  planned  for  farm 
families  can  also  be  used  as  result  demonstrations.  ( See 
chapter  on  demonstrations.)  Neighborhood  meet- 
ings, kitchen  parties,  and  guided  tours  can  be  set  up 
to  make  good  use  of  such  installations  in  community 
education  programs.      (See  chapter  on  meetings.) 

Farmers  and  farm  homemakers  need  to  be  taught 
how  to  use  many  of  the  electrical  appliances  and  de- 
vices to  best  advantage.  If  dealers  can  be  encouraged 
to  do  a  good  job  of  this  in  the  original  installation  and 
to  make  follow-up  calls,  trouble  calls  and  other  farm 
visits,  the  electrification  adviser's  work  can  be  reduced. 
(See  section  on  dealer  participation.)  By  gathering 
several  users  or  prospective  purchasers  at  a  farm,  work- 
ing with  them  as  a  group,  and  having  them  share  ex- 
periences, you  can  increase  your  own  effectiveness. 

Before  such  a  kitchen  party  or  any  home  call,  you 
should  become  familiar  with  the  model  of  equipment 
to  be  used,  by  studying  a  specification  sheet  and  in- 
struction book  borrowed  from  a  local  dealer. 

While  most  of  your  contacts  with  members  probably 

When  making  a  sale,  a  dealer  can  give  co-op  mem- 
bers handy  tips  on  how  to  use  equipment. 
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Often  dealers  and  contractors  have  a  chance  to  answer  farm  families'  questions  right  on  the  farm.    Co-ops 
can  help  by  getting  accurate  information  in  their  hands,  by  meetings,  or  through  other  channels. 


will  be  made  outside  the  office,  you  will  meet  some 
members  when  they  visit  the  office. 

In  these  personal  chats,  you  not  only  answer  the 
member's  questions,  but  you  can  give  him  a  circular 
on  your  co-op's  history,  policies,  and  services.  You 
might  get  an  indication  of  his  interest  in  future  ap- 
plications of  power  and  question  him  about  applica- 
tions of  power  on  his  farm  or  his  neighbor's  to  get 
leads  on  possible  stories  for  your  newsletter  or  local 
press  and  radio  coverage. 

For  best  results  from  such  interviews,  have  your  co- 
op circular  printed  and  on  your  desk  for  distribution. 
This  circular  could  contain  pictures  of  the  directors 
and  staff,  headquarters,  trouble  phone  numbers,  billing 
instructions,  rate  schedules,  history  of  co-op,  extent  of 
territory,  annual  meeting  time,  etc.  Giving  the  mem- 
ber something  worth  while  to  take  away  with  him  has 
been  found  an  excellent  way  of  building  good  will  for 
the  co-op.  (See  chapter  on  using  the  printed  word 
for  further  suggestions.) 

In  addition  to  office  interviews  and  the  type  of  home 
calls  mentioned  above,  electrification  advisers  on  small 
systems  probably  will  make  calls  on  members  to 
straighten  out  complaints.  Here  again  the  oppor- 
tunity can  be  used  to  give  out  a  circular  about  the 
system  and  to  make  an  appliance  survey  or  get  leads 
on  interesting  applications  of  power. 

Members  want  accurate,  timely  information.  Re- 
member, too,  that  friendliness  attracts  friends.  When 
i  give  members  the  information  they  want  in  a 

iendly,  helpful  way,  you  make  friends  for  the  co-op. 


CONTACTS  WITH  DEALERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Dealers  and  contractors  need  to  know  all  about  the 
co-op  and  its  program  because  they  meet  the  members. 
In  fact,  in  some  co-ops,  the  members  see  more  of  the 
appliance  distributors  and  their  servicemen  than  they 
do  of  the  co-op  employees. 

If  your  co-op  never  has  held  a  meeting  for  appli- 
ance dealers  or  wiring  contractors,  it  might  be  helpful 
to  consider  such  a  method  of  gaining  a  large  number  of 
supporters  for  your  program.  Schedule  an  evening 
meeting  at  some  comfortable  spot,  make  personal  calls 
to  invite  dealers  to  the  meeting.  Perhaps  you  can  en- 
list a  church  society  or  ladies'  group  to  do  the  home 
cooking  and  serving.  Have  a  generous,  satisfying 
meal,  some  local  talent  entertainment;  then  present  a 
well-thought  out  program  about  your  system,  results  of 
an  appliance  saturation  survey,  size,  and  extent  of  the 
system  now  and  ultimately,  how  it  is  a  locally  owned 
system,  how  it  borrows  and  repays  its  loans,  etc.  If 
there  is  question  or  misunderstanding  about  the  co-op's 
merchandising  policy,  this  may  be  a  good  time  for 
explaining  it. 

Follow  up  your  dealer  good  will  meeting  with  let- 
ters to  dealers  or,  if  your  schedule  permits,  personal 
calls  as  your  work  takes  you  by  their  places  of  business. 
Find  out  what  kinds  of  appliances  the  dealers  have, 
whether  they  service  appliances,  etc.  Let  them  know 
that  they  can  be  of  great  help  by  explaining  to  a 
family  how  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  new  equip- 
ment when  they  install  it.  Make  it  clear  that  the 
co-op  is  opposed  to  high  pressure  selling  to  its  mem- 
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Office  visits  provide  a  chance  for  member  contacts. 


You  can  also  plan  special  appliance  and  equipment 
exhibits  to  which  members  would  be  invited.  These 
could  be  installations  in  schools  or  community 
buildings  or  displays  at  special  celebrations. 

You  could  make  special  mailings  to  members,  or 
maybe  use  your  addressing  machine  to  send  appliance 
circulars  to  your  members,  provided  the  co-op  first 
makes  sure  that  the  circulars  are  not  objectionable  in 
any  way. 

Co-ops  may  stimulate  and  coordinate  repair  and 
maintenance  service  facilities  by  dealers.  Important : 
In  working  with  dealers,  an  impartial  attitude  should 
be  maintained  toward  all,  not  favoring  any  one  dealer. 

Your  co-op  can  call  and  conduct  meetings  of  wir- 
ing contractors  to  discuss  wiring  needs  of  your  mem- 
bers, and  possibly  arrange  for  group  ordering  to  reduce 
costs  to  your  members  and  assure  adequate  wiring  for 
them.  You  can  follow  the  same  procedure  for 
plumbing  contractors,  too. 

If  your  co-op  maintains  a  membership  in  the  cham- 


bers. Try  to  get  the  dealers  to  order  and  sell  what  your 
members  need — not  what  they  might  want  the  mem- 
bers to  buy.  (But  before  you  give  advice,  be  sure 
you  know  what  your  members  need  and  will  buy.) 
The  efficient  and  conscientious  dealer  will  want  to  find 
out  what  is  best  for  his  farmer  customer.  He  will  want 
to  give  advice  that  will  help  the  farmer  and  keep  him 
as  a  steady  customer. 

You  can  help  your  dealer  by  giving  him  rate  sched- 
ules so  that  he  can  talk  to  his  prospective  customers 
in  terms  of  operating  costs.  In  some  cases,  co-ops  have 
supplied  data  on  power  consumption  tests.  Some 
co-ops  have  conducted  saturation  surveys  to  determine 
needs  of  their  members.  However,  some  discretion  is 
desirable  in  making  this  information  available  to 
dealers. 

You  may  consider  supplying  your  dealers  with  lists  of 
consumers  in  their  areas  and  with  plans  for  construc- 
tion and  prospective  dates  for  hooking  up  new  power 
users. 

Some  co-ops  offer  display  space  in  the  co-op  office 
for  electrical  appliances  and  equipment  on  a  rotating 
basis,  on  equal  terms  to  all  local  dealers.  By  showing 
the  dealer  that  you  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
rural  power  consumers  and  in  helping  them  make  the 
most  efficient  use  of  their  electrical  equipment,  you  can 
encourage  him  to  make  helpful  suggestions  on 
operation  and  care  of  equipment. 

Frequently  additional  wiring  is  required  for  heavy 
duty  equipment.  It  is  the  dealer's  responsibility  to 
point  this  out.  You  can  encourage  dealers  to  make 
monthly  reports  to  the  co-op  on  appliances  and  equip- 
ment sold  to  co-op  consumers,  giving  the  names  and 
addresses  of  these  buyers. 


On  a  small  co-op,  the  adviser  can  sometimes  find 

time    to    visit   members'    homes    and   demonstrate 

use  of  labor-saving  electric  equipment. 


833127 — 49- 
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ber  of  commerce,  you  can  make  friendly  contacts  for 
your  cooperative  through  its  meetings,  and  can  offer 
speakers  from  the  co-op  if  the  occasion  arises.     Deal- 


ers who  are  acquainted  with  officials  in  the  cooperative 
and  with  co-op  principles  are  more  likely  to  be  co-op 
boosters. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS 

HELP  TELL 

YOUR  STORY 


r 


Method  demonstrations  show  how     •     Result  dem- 
onstrations offer  proof     •     Demonstration  tips     • 
Training 


A  S  the  electrification  adviser  of  your  cooperative, 
i£\  you  are  likely  to  find  the  demonstration  technique 
one  of  the  most  valuable  methods  for  getting  your 
story  across,  particularly  in  connection  with  power  use 
work. 

Simply  showing  people  how  to  do  something  is  a 
sure-fire  method  for  passing  on  information.  Perhaps 
the  earliest  farm  demonstration  in  this  country  goes 
back  to  the  days  when  the  Indians  showed  the  Pil- 
grims how  to  bury  a  fish  in  each  hill  of  corn  to  fertilize 
the  soil. 

Demonstration  is  a  basic  function  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service.  It  is  a  method  long  used  also  by 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  by  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  homemaking  and  others.  Demon- 
strations have  been  in  great  measure  responsible  for  the 
tremendous  improvements  in  farming  practices  made 
during  the  last  generation,  improvements  which  have 
increased  farm  production  and  bettered  rural  living. 

There  is  often  a  tendency  to  think  of  a  demonstra- 
tion as  a  show  or  staged  presentation.  This  is  only 
one  type  of  demonstration.  More  widely  used  is  the 
type  of  demonstration  which  is  not  marked  by  a  meet- 
ing at  all. 

A  farmer  is  encouraged  to  adopt,  and  assisted  in 
using  a  good  method,  a  good  practice  or  new  equip- 
ment.    News  about  his  method  or  results  or  both  is 


given  to  other  farmers  in  the  community  through  the 
newspapers  or  other  means  of  communication.  Neigh- 
bors may  visit  his  farm  for  a  closer  look  at  his  method 
or  results.  Or  they  may  simply  adopt  his  methods 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  they  receive.  Grad- 
ually, if  the  practice  or  method  is  sound,  it  grows  in 
acceptance  and  use. 

This  is  an  unspectacular  type  of  demonstration,  but 
it  is  highly  effective.  It  has  been  used  successfully  by 
the  Extension  Service  for  years.  It  is  particularly 
well-suited  to  the  needs  of  an  electric  co-op,  which  has 
a  long-range  program,  an  established  community 
standing  and  regular  means  of  communication  with 
its  membership. 

Any  demonstration  conducted  or  sponsored  by  the 
electric  co-op  will  not,  of  course,  have  as  its  purpose  the 
selling  of  equipment  to  the  farmer.  Rather,  its  aim 
will  be  the  presentation  of  facts  or  methods  to  help  the 
farmer  or  the  farm  homemaker  select  the  equipment 
or  method  best  suited  to  his  or  her  particular  needs, 
and  use  that  equipment  or  method  most  efficiently. 

Wiring  and  lighting,  adapting  electric  power  to  va- 
rious farm  operations,  modern  farmstead  plumbing — 
there  are  actually  hundreds  or  subjects  for  demonstra- 
tion. You  will  need  to  plan  months  ahead  what  your 
demonstrations  will  be. 

Some  questions  you  may  ask  yourself :  What  demon- 
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strations  will  be  most  effective  in  a  certain  neighbor- 
hood or  with  a  particular  group  as  compared  with  an- 
other? What  equipment  is  available  to  use  in  demon- 
strations? How  many  meetings  can  safely  be  planned 
in  a  year  in  any  community  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses alone,  still  assuring  satisfactory  attendance? 
Who  has  the  background  and  experience  to  assist  in 
a  demonstration  program? 

Demonstrations  can  be  held  almost  anywhere — on 
farms,  in  homes,  in  rural  schools,  at  other  conveniently 
situated  places.  When  possible,  select  a  farmstead 
typical  of  average  surroundings  in  the  neighborhood 
for  showing  use  of  equipment  or  a  method.  If  the 
demonstration  is  staged,  the  place  should  resemble  the 
natural  setting  for  use  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Many  co-ops,  recognizing  the  great  value  of  demon- 
strations in  a  power  use  program,  provide  a  kitchen 
and  a  conference  room  suitable  for  demonstrations  and 
meetings  at  the  co-op  headquarters. 

The  guiding  factor  in  choice  of  subjects  for  demon- 
strations will  be  the  problem  of  greatest  importance 
to  the  largest  number  of  people  in  your  group.  The 
time  of  the  demonstration  should  be  related  to  seasonal 
farm  or  home  activities  if  seasonability  is  related  to 
use  or  interest. 


Demonstrations  are  often  divided  into  two  types — 
method  demonstrations,  which  show  how  to  do  it;  and 
result  demonstrations,  which  show  the  results  of  one 
method  as  contrasted  with  another.  Many  demon- 
strations are  combinations  of  both  types  but  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  some  general  distinctions  between  them. 

METHOD   DEMONSTRATIONS  SHOW   HOW 

The  method  demonstration  is  a  way  of  showing  how 
to  do  something.  To  be  most  effective  it  must  explain 
the  "what"  and  the  "why"  as  well  as  the  "how."  Its 
main  values  are  that : 

1.  It  presents  your  subject  in  a  way  easy  to  under- 
stand. 

2.  The  observer  frequently  takes  part  in  the  activity. 

3.  The  observer  may  use  more  than  one  "sense"  to 
learn. 

4.  It  gives  the  demonstrator  an  opportunity  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  subject  and  to  stimulate  action. 

Most  demonstrations  given  at  meetings  are  of  this 
type.  Here  are  some  pointers  for  a  formal  demonstra- 
tion of  this  sort : 

First,  it  is  important  that  you  explain  the  applica- 
tion of  your  demonstration  to  local  needs. 

Second,  write  a  brief  outline  of  the  steps  (what  you 


Certain  types  of  demonstrations  can  be  held  almost  anywhere — on  the  farm,  in  schools,  at  community 
events,  such  as  fairs,  or  at  co-op  meetings  such  as  the  one  below. 
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Demonstrations   should   be   well  planned   and   ar- 
ranged so  that  they  go  off  smoothly  for  demonstra- 
tor and  audience. 


The  demonstration  kitchen  in  the  co-op  headquar- 
ters building  can  be  used  effectively  in  educational 
work. 


do)  and  the  key  points  (how  you  do  it) . 

Third,  see  that  all  needed  materials  and  tools  are  on 
hand. 

Fourth,  be  sure  your  demonstration  equipment  is 
in  working  order.  Practice  all  motions  to  be  used  in 
handling  equipment  in  your  demonstration  until  you 
get  equipment  well-located  and  can  handle  it  smoothly. 

Fifth,  have  a  clear  space  in  which  to  work.  Clut- 
tered work  space  hampers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  line 
of  vision. 

Sixth,  practice  your  demonstration  until  you  acquire 
skill  in  presentation.  This  will  help  you  keep  the 
interest  of  your  audience. 

Be  sure  to  present  the  value  of  the  method  or  equip- 
ment in  terms  of  the  labor  or  time  saved,  the  quality 
or  quantity  of  the  product,  and  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
the  job  well. 

Some  subjects  for  this  type  of  demonstration  might 
include: 

How  to  construct  a  hay  drier. 

How  to  use  a  hay  drier. 

How  to  use  an  electric  range. 

Planning  farmstead  wiring. 

Planning  a  plumbing  system. 

How  to  use  an  electric  welder. 

How  to  use  a  refrigerator. 

Planning  house  and  farm  lighting. 

Care  of  equipment — how  to  clean  a  motor,  etc. 

How  to  use  equipment  efficiently. 

How  to  construct  equipment  at  home. 

How  to  prepare  food  for  freezing. 

How  to  use  an  electric  roaster. 


RESULT    DEMONSTRATIONS    OFFER    PROOF 

A  result  demonstration  is  an  object  lesson  that  speaks 
for  itself;  it  helps  people  to  understand  and  encourages 
people  to  change. 

Two  main  reasons  for  conducting  result  demon- 
strations are:  First,  to  prove  the  effectiveness  of  a 
given  method  through  evidence  that  can  be  seen  or 
heard  or  felt,  and  establish  confidence  in  that  method ; 
second,  to  obtain  local  acceptance  by  showing  results 
under  practical  farm  or  home  conditions. 

Result  demonstrations  must  often  be  conducted 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  For  instance,  a 
result  demonstration  of  an  irrigation  system  would 
need  to  run  through  a  growing  season.  During  the 
entire  demonstration  time  measurements  can  be  made 
in  savings  on  cost,  time,  and  labor,  and  on  improve- 
ment of  quality  of  production.  It  may  be  advisable 
to  measure  power  used  by  means  of  a  test  meter  placed 
on  the  equipment  being  demonstrated. 

Records  made  under  local  farm,  or  farm  home 
conditions  carry  weight  with  the  people  in  that  area. 

A  number  of  factors  must  be  considered'before  result 
demonstrations  are  used  as  a  means  of  promoting  a 
given  method. 

1 .  The  evidence  supporting  the  chosen  method  must 
be  clear  to  your  observers,  pointing  up  the  distinct 
differences  between  the  new  method  and  the  old 
method,  etc. 

2.  The  plan  of  demonstration  should  be  simple  and 
easy  for  the  observers  to  follow. 

3.  Measurement  of  results  should  be  easy  to  make 
and  convincing.     In  a  result  demonstration  of  a  hay 
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Plenty   of  space    in   which   to   work  is   an 
essential  for  adequate  demonstrations. 


drier,  for  instance,  farmers  will  be  quick  to  notice 
the  better  color  of  mow-dried  hay  compared  to  field- 
dried  hay,  and  the  fact  that  the  leaves  hold  to  the 
stems  when  dried  in  the  mow.  Back  this  up  with  cost 
and  time  figures. 

Select  your  cooperator  in  a  result  demonstration 
with  care.  If  you  are  planning  to  give  a  home  lighting 
demonstration,  choose  a  home  in  which  your  demon- 
stration will  be  most  effective  and  a  farm  wife 
who  is  enthusiastically  interested  in  the  problem. 
However,  avoid  choosing  an  overelaborate  home. 

After  the  demonstration,  use  the  results  in  reports, 
news  items,  articles,  and  whenever  possible,  prepare 
visual  aids — pictures,  tables,  charts,  and  samples' — 
for  use  in  member  contacts.  For  instance,  you  could 
have  samples  of  hay  dried  naturally  and  of  hay  dried 
in  the  mow. 

A  good  example  of  a  typical  result  demonstration 
was  that  conducted  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy 
Walker  of  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  by  the  Carroll  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  and  Carroll  County  Extension 
workers.  In  early  April  arrangements  for  the  demon- 
stration were  made  with  the  Walkers.  A  garden  was 
already  planted  and  a  deep  well  recently  had  been 
drilled.  At  the  request  of  the  co-op,  an  REA  plumb- 
ing specialist  wrote  specifications  for  a  plumbing  job  to 
provide  water  for  the  garden,  livestock,  kitchen,  laun- 
dry, a  bathroom,  and  fire  protection.  The  Extension 
Service  provided  information  on  garden  care;  a  local 
dealer  provided  plumbing  supplies,  and  the  Walkers 
supplied  labor  necessary  for  the  installation,  under  a 
rection.     The  co-op  wired  a  special  cir- 


cuit from  the  meter  pole  to  the  pump  and  installed  a 
check  meter  for  records  of  current  consumption.  This 
type  of  connection,  entirely  independent  of  house  and 
barn  wiring,  was  made  so  that  the  well  might  provide 
fire  protection. 

Tests  were  then  made  by  a  special  meter  of  the 
amount  of  power  used  by  the  pump  throughout  the 
growing  season,  and  results  of  watering  in  terms  of 
garden  yield.  (The  Walkers  had  been  selected  be- 
cause they  were  known  to  be  good  gardeners  and  to 
depend  on  their  garden  for  a  major  portion  of  their 
food  supply.)  in  June,  co-op  electrification  advisers 
from  Arkansas  and  three  neighboring  States  inspected 
the  garden  and  plumbing  installation.  They  agreed 
that  the  watering  already  done  during  the  season  had 
produced  good  results.  Aided  by  an  Oklahoma  Ex- 
tension agricultural  engineer,  they  also  learned,  from 
a  study  of  the  meter,  how  much  electricity  had  been 
used  by  the  pump.  They  were  also  told  how  much 
water  had  been  applied  throughout  the  season  to 
cover  the  entire  one-fifth  acre  garden  every  7  to  10 
days.  From  learning  the  amount  of  water  used  and 
the  cost  of  pumping  per  kilowatt-hour,  they  were  able 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  watering. 

Some  subject  matter  suitable  for  result  demonstra- 
tions might  include  the  following : 

Irrigation  system — comparison  with  nonirrigated  plot. 

Value  of  a  hay  drier. 

Garden  watering. 

Effects  of  wire  size  on  electrical  equipment. 

Poultry  house  lighting. 

Electric  brooders. 

Well-planned  kitchen,  utility  or  workroom. 
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Food    preservation    in    home   freezer,    homemade    walk-in 

refrigerator. 
Laundry  equipment. 
Vacuum  cleaners. 
House  ventilators. 

DEMONSTRATION   TIPS 

If  a  meeting  is  held  in  connection  with  a  demonstra- 
tion, be  sure  that  plenty  of  time  is  allowed  for  discus- 
sion. If  you  give  a  demonstration  indoors,  make  sure 
there  is  adequate  lighting,  space,  and  facilities  to  do 
a  good  job. 

A  neighborhood  committee  can  handle  arrange- 
ments and  announcements,  and  may  participate  to  the 
extent  of  supplying  many  of  the  services  and  materials 
for  the  demonstration.  One  of  the  great  values  of 
any  type  of  demonstration  is  that  it  provides  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  enlist  other  people's  help.  Full 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  fact. 

To  keep  the  co-op  employees  informed  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  manager  may  wish  to  arrange  some  demon- 
strations for  them.  The  same  may  be  done  for  board 
members  occasionally.  It  will  be  wise,  too,  to  invite 
appliance  distributors  to  see  some  of  your  demonstra- 


tions. In  that  way  they  will  know  your  work  and  be 
in  better  position  to  serve  the  families  that  purchase 
equipment  from  them. 

As  already  indicated,  a  demonstration  usually  will 
deal  with  power-use  subject  matter,  but  a  demonstra- 
tion meeting  in  many  cases  affords  an  opportunity  to 
reach  individuals  or  groups  with  related  information, 
such  as  information  on  cooperation.  This  can  be  done 
in  casual  conversation  in  individual  home  or  farm 
demonstrations.  Where  a  group  is  gathered  for  a 
demonstration,  it  can  be  done  casually  or  in  a  short 
introductory  or  closing  talk  by  the  electrification  ad- 
viser, the  manager,  or  a  co-op  official. 

The  composition  of  the  group  (members,  applicants 
for  service,  a  high-school  class,  dealers,  etc.)  will  gov- 
ern the  text  of  your  remarks.  You  can  stress  co-op 
principles,  the  value  of  co-op  membership,  facts  about 
co-op  growth  and  the  REA  program,  a  co-op  problem 
that  needs  solution.  Or  you  can  tell  what  the  co-op 
means  in  terms  of  more  business  for  town  merchants, 
of  raising  income  and  living  standards  in  the  area,  of 
promoting  community  welfare. 

There  is  no  better  time  or  place  for  getting  such  facts 


People  learn  by  doing — a  member  of  an  audience  may  try  her  hand  at  placing  models  in  a  kitchen  for  the 
most  efficient  arrangement,  as  shown  here. 
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across  than  when  you  have  a  group  of  people  together 
for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  something  new. 

Whenever  possible  invite  members  of  the  audience, 
if  there  aren't  too  many,  to  try  their  hands  at  the  proc- 
ess that  has  been  demonstrated.  If  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment has  been  constructed,  a  few  of  the  more  enter- 
prising can  be  invited  to  take  it  apart  and  help  put  it 
together  again. 

Another  good  way  to  get  participation  in  the  dem- 
onstration itself  is  to  devise  steps  that  can  be  done  with 
volunteer  helpers  from  the  audience.  They  might  do 
such  things  as  handing  nails  or  wire,  tightening  a  screw 
or  holding  part  of  the  equipment  while  something  is 
done  to  it.  Using  members  of  your  audience  adds 
interest  and  will  probably  result  in  more  take-home 
knowledge. 


TRAINING 

Demonstrations  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  training 
schools.  With  some  subjects,  demonstrations  may  be 
adequate  to  get  across  the  point  you  want  to  make. 
In  other  cases,  training  may  be  necessary  as  a  follow- 
up.  For  instance,  you  might  have  a  demonstration  of 
an  electric  welder  to  show  how  to  use  it.  But  the 
farmer  who  wants  to  repair  broken  machinery  by 
welding,  if  he  has  never  used  a  welder  before,  will 
want  to  practice  using  the  welder  and  accustom  him- 
self to  the  welder's  mask. 

For  such  subjects  you  may  want  to  hold  training 
sessions  in  which  the  prospective  users  of  new  equip- 
ment will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  practice  its  use 
under  experienced  supervision. 
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EDUCATION 
THROUGH 
MEETINGS 
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Annual  meetings      •      Special  meetings      • 
Committees      •      Tours 


THERE  are  several  kinds  of  meetings  that  you  as  an 
adviser  will  be  asked  to  help  arrange  or  to  conduct. 
Each  type  is  best  suited  to  do  a  particular  job  for  the 
co-op  and  its  members.  Each  will  have  its  limitations 
as  an  educational  device — you  can  reach  more  people 
at  a  large  meeting,  but  you  cannot  have  everybody 
speak  up  freely  as  you  can  at  a  small  neighborhood 
gathering,  for  example.  However,  every  meeting  will 
be  a  fine  opportunity  to  reach  the  members  or  the 
community  with  some  information — IF  it  is  properly 
conducted. 

When  people  get  together  in  a  meeting  they  expect 
to  learn  something,  perhaps  have  a  good  time,  perhaps 
become  acquainted.  They  are  in  a  receptive  mood  for 
new  ideas  and  fresh  viewpoints.  When  the  meeting  is 
to  conduct  co-op  business  as  well  as  to  accomplish 
other  purposes,  they  expect  to  be  given  an  accurate, 
interesting,  complete  picture  of  what  the  co-op  is 
doing,  so  that  they  as  member-owners  can  act  intelli- 
gently. 

A  word  of  caution:  People  can  be  "meetinged"  to 
death.  Having  too  many  meetings  will  tend  to  dis- 
courage attendance.  People  are  busy,  but  they  will 
come  to  meetings  which  they  expect  to  find  worth 
while.  However,  they  may  not  find  the  time  to  come 
again  if  the  meeting  is  dull,  poorly  planned,  or  too 


long.  So  be  sure  that  every  meeting — especially  a 
meeting  called  for  a  special  purpose — has  something 
of  merit  to  offer.  And  when  you  are  planning  a 
meeting,  consider  the  entire  community  calendar. 
People  may  have  committed  themselves  to  attend  an- 
other kind  of  affair  on  the  same  day  or  hour  when 
yours  is  planned.  Here,  briefly,  are  some  of  the  types 
of  meetings  in  which  you  will  take  a  leading  part,  and 
things  to  watch  for  in  planning  and  conducting  them: 

ANNUAL   MEETINGS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  is  the  most  im- 
portant event  on  the  co-op  calendar.  It  is  a  business 
meeting  of  the  owners  of  the  co-op  enterprise  at  which 
the  management  (the  board  and  the  manager)  gives 
an  accounting  to  the  member-owners  from  whom  the 
board  receives  its  authority. 

That  may  sound  a  little  dull.  But  the  annual  meet- 
ing need  not  be  dull — in  fact,  it  can  be  a  highlight  of 
the  year  in  your  community.  It  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  giving  members  information  and  for 
bringing  the  co-op  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the 
community.  The  extent  to  which  this  opportunity  is 
realized  may  depend  upon  your  energy  and  imagi- 
nation. 

While  you  have  no  legal  responsibility  in  connection 
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with  the  annual  meeting,  you  can  contribute  greatly  to 
its  success.  Your  board  and  manager  will  no  doubt 
count  on  your  help  in  planning  the  meeting  and  help- 
ing to  conduct  it. 

The  outline  below  covers  only  those  annual  meeting 
features  of  particular  concern  to  you  as  electrification 
adviser.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  outline 
on  how  to  plan  and  conduct  an  annual  meeting. 

1.  Publicity. — In  publicizing  the  annual  meeting, 
you  should  be  able  to  count  on  the  help  of  a  publicity 
committee,  specially  chosen  for  this  duty.  Depending 
upon  your  work  with  the  members,  the  board  and 
manager  may  want  your  help  in  selecting  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  important  thing  in  publicizing  an  annual  meet- 
ing is  to  start  early  and  to  use  every  device  available 
to  tell  members  and  the  public  about  it.  Three  months 
in  advance  of  the  meeting  date  is  usually  about  right 
for  the  first  announcements  in  the  news  letter,  State 
paper,  local  newspapers,  and  on  the  monthly  meter 
cards.  You  will  find  suggestions  on  preparing  stories 
of  these  different  types  on  pages  40  and  54. 

After  the  first  announcements,  follow  with  regular 
reminders.  For  at  least  two  issues  before  the  meet- 
ing, it  is  well  to  give  special  attention  in  the  news 
letter  or  State  paper  to  the  background  of  the  special 
questions  to  be  decided  at  the  meeting.     If  the  mem- 


bers feel  that  they  will  be  called  upon  to  make  an 
important  decision,  they  will  be  likely  to  turn  out.  A 
special  mailing  about  these  principal  items  of  business 
will  help  to  create  this  attitude.  (Note. — News  let- 
ters and  special  notices  do  not,  of  course,  replace  the 
official  notice  and  any  other  official  advance 
communications  required  by  the  bylaws. ) 

Every  neighborhood  or  other  meeting  can  be  the 
occasion  for  a  meeting  announcement.  Signs  and 
posters  can  be  placed  in  the  office  and  collection  cen- 
ters, and  in  public  places.  Large,  well-lettered  signs 
on  the  co-op's  trucks  for  a  month  or  two  before  the 
meeting  will  carry  the  message  throughout  the  entire 
co-op  area.  And  an  attendance  brigade  making  tele- 
phone calls  in  the  last  few  days  before  the  meeting, 
and  perhaps  helping  to  arrange  transportation  for 
those  who  could  not  otherwise  attend,  will  help  too. 

Often  a  local  newspaper  will  make  a  co-op  annual 
meeting  the  occasion  for  publishing  a  special  edition. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  calling  community  at- 
tention to  your  co-op  and  how  it  operates.  See  the 
section  on  newspapers  for  some  hints  on  how  such  an 
edition  can  be  worked  up.  Radio  spot  announcements 
shortly  before  the  meeting  can  also  be  helpful. 

2.  Power  Use  Activities. 

(a)  Dealer  contacts. — If  there  is  space  in  the  meet- 
ing hall,  such  as  a  lobby,  you  may  want  to  have  electri- 
cal dealers  furnish  displays  of  equipment.  Many  co- 
ops find  that  this  adds  member  interest  to  the  meeting. 
It  also  offers  a  good  opportunity  to  get  dealers  more 
interested  in  the  co-op's  program. 

(b)  Prizes. — The  giving  of  attendance  prizes  is  a 
common  method  of  boosting  the  annual  meeting 
crowd.  (However,  it  can  be  no  substitute  for  a  well 
thought  out,  well  staged  presentation  of  co-op  achieve- 
ments and  problems.)  Since  the  prizes  are  usually 
electrical  appliances  and  devices,  it  will  probably  be 
your  job  to  help  make  the  arrangements.  Ordinarily 
prizes  are  donated  by  the  dealers.  Some  co-ops  buy 
them.     It  all  depends  on  your  local  situation. 

About  the  drawing:  Try  not  to  have  too  many 
prizes.  Remember,  they're  only  one  feature  of  the 
meeting.  Don't  give  all  the  prizes  at  one  time.  Space 
them  out — two  or  three  at  a  time — at  intervals  during 
the  program. 

( c)  Demonstrations. — If  there  is  time,  the  program 
may  call  for  a  power-use  demonstration.  If  so,  you 
will  probably  be  asked  to  give  or  at  least  plan  it.  The 
best  topic  for  such  a  large  crowd  is  one  of  general  inter- 
est to  the  membership  that  can  be  presented  simply 
without  too  many  details.  ( See  the  chapter  on  demon- 
strations for  some  ideas  on  this.) 

3.  Decorations. — Unless  the  co-op's  meeting  place 
is  unusually  attractive,  you  will  probably  want  to  deco- 
rate it  with  some  posters,  signs,  and  banners.  These 
help  to  give  the  proper  spirit  to  the  meeting.     ( See  the 
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Attractive  backdrops  and  other  visual  material  help  to  brighten  up  otherwise  unattractive  meeting  halls. 


section  on  pictures  and  visual  aids  for  some  ideas  on 
this. ) 

4.  Reports. — The  giving  of  annual  reports  is  one  of 
the  iriost  important  items  of  business  at  the  annual 
meeting.  These  reports  must  be  complete  enough  to 
give  the  members  a  picture  of  the  year's  activities.  But 
they  don't  have  to  be  long-winded  and  tiresome. 

You  may  be  asked  to  help  the  officers  and  manager 
with  this  part  of  the  program.  One  way  of  presenting 
reports  interestingly  is  to  use  pictures  and  charts  along 
with  them,  as  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  visual  meth- 
ods. It  also  helps  to  prepare  a  printed  report  that 
members  can  follow  as  the  oral  reports  are  given.  See 
the  section  on  printing  for  some  ideas  REA  co-ops  have 
used  in  preparing  such  reports. 

5.  Entertainment.— You  may  be  asked  to  help  ar- 
range entertainment  in  addition  to  the  official  program 
features.  You  may  want  to  arrange  for  radio  time  for 
your  main  speaker  or  to  line  up  the  high-school  band 
or  other  local  musical  organizations.  Maybe,  some 
radio  entertainers  well  known  in  the  community  can 
be  obtained.  A  quiz  program,  with  inexpensive  prizes 
for  correct  answers,  has  been  used  effectively  both  as 


entertainment  and  to  impress  some  co-op  facts  on  the 
members  present. 

6.  Follow-up. — The  follow-up  on  a  good  annual 
meeting  is  part  of  the  planning  for  the  next.  Do  not 
neglect  to: 

(a)  Publish  in  your  news  letter  or  State  paper,  and 
in  all  the  newspapers  in  your  area,  a  story  of  the  meet- 
ing and  all  the  significant  decisions  made. 

(b)  Give  some  special  recognition  to  all  the  people 
who  helped  with  the  meeting.  Maybe,  the  board  of 
directors  will  want  you  to  draft  a  letter  which  you  can 
send  to  all  who  served  on  committees,  served  the  lunch, 
acted  as  registrars,  provided  the  entertainment,  or 
helped  in  any  way. 

(c)  Follow  up  on  any  requests  for  information  re- 
ceived from  members  at  the  meeting. 

SPECIAL    MEETINGS 

District  meetings. — Some  co-ops,  especially  ones 
with  a  large  membership  in  a  widely  extended  area, 
hold  district  meetings,  either  by  special  provision  in 
their  bylaws  or  informally.  The  purpose  of  these 
meetings  may  be  to  nominate  directors  from  each  area 
prior  to  the  annual  meeting.     Or  they  may  be  simply 
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opportunities  for  members  in  the  scattered  districts, 
who  find  it  difficult  to  attend  an  annual  meeting,  to 
find  out  more  about  their  co-op.  To  get  a  good  at- 
tendance at  a  district  meeting  requires  considerable 
planning  and  publicity  as  well  as  some  of  the  other 
ingredients  which  make  up  the  formula  for  a  good 
annual  meeting. 

Annual  picnics. — In  addition  to  the  annual  meeting, 
which  may  be  largely  or  entirely  a  business  session, 
some  co-ops  find  it  advisable  to  stage  an  annual  picnic. 
Planning  for  this  event  has  to  be  just  as  detailed  as  for 
a  successful  meeting.  In  a  large  co-op,  picnics  are 
often  planned  on  a  district  or  community  basis. 

Neighborhood  injormation  meetings. — In  your 
co-op  area  you  will  probably  be  able  to  find  many  fam- 
ilies willing  to  invite  other  families  to  a  neighborhood 
schoolhouse  or  their  home  for  a  demonstration  or  dis- 
cussion on  how  to  do  something  better  with  electricity. 

You  will  find  that  such  get-togethers  are  usually 
more  productive,  as  far  as  members'  action  is  con- 
cerned than  personal  calls  on  individual  families  by 
you.  They  give  the  participants  actual  experience  in 
the  kind  of  discussion  and  problem-solving  that  it  takes 
to  keep  the  co-op  going. 

After  you  get  the  families  interested,  you  might  stim- 
ulate the  idea  that  they  turn  such  meetings  into  reg- 
ular affairs.  If  several  groups  do  decide  to  stay  to- 
gether, you  won't  be  able  to  attend  all  their  meetings, 
especially  if  they  are  scattered  over  a  wide  area.  But 
you  can  help  them  with  speakers  and  material  for 
discussion. 

If  your  co-op  extends  over  say  5  to  15  counties  you 
may  find  that  a  "community"  will  be  county-sized,  and 


that  you  will  be  hard-pressed  to  give  demonstrations  or 
conduct  discussion  on  a  truly  neighborhood  basis. 
When  you  have  developed  a  group  of  trained  volun- 
teers and  enlisted  the  help  of  other  professional  people, 
though,  you  will  eventually  be  able  to  serve  the  mem- 
bers in  these  smaller  groups  where  education  can  be 
most  effective. 

All  the  rules  that  apply  to  setting  up  good  annual 
meetings  also  apply  to  good  special  meetings.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  should  be  made  very  clear  in 
all  announcements.  The  meeting  should  be  geared  to 
accomplish  its  purpose — whether  it's  signing  up  mem- 
bers, telling  about  wiring,  or  just  plain  having  a  good 
time.  Regardless  of  the  main  purpose,  every  meeting 
should  always  include  some  information  about  the 
co-op  that  will  give  participants  a  better  understanding 
of  the  meaning  and  value  of  co-op  ownership. 

COMMITTEES 

Getting  the  help  of  individual  members  in  holding 
neighborhood  or  other  meetings  is  only  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  volunteer  efforts  of  interested  mem- 
bers can  be  enlisted  for  reaching  a  big  and  widely  scat- 
tered membership.  Using  committees  and  delegating 
responsibility  through  them  is  another  possible  way. 
Here  are  some  types  of  committees  which  you  may 
want  to  consider  as  possible  aids : 

Neighborhood  leader  committees. — Let's  say  your 
co-op  has  an  over-all  education  or  power-use  commit- 
tee. Possibly  you  will  need  subcommittees  to  repre- 
sent each  county  or  major  subdivision  or  district  within 
the  area.  Such  subcommittees  are  made  up  of  neigh- 
borhood leaders  selected  for  their  ability  to  promote 
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the  co-op's  welfare.     In  addition  to  planning  neigh- 
borhood or  area  meetings,  such  subcommittees  might : 

Plan  and  schedule  demonstrations. 

Contribute  news  for  the  news  letter  and  State  paper. 

Assume  responsibility  for  district  meetings  and  attendance 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

Stimulate  and  give  leadership  to  projects  of  special  interest 
to  their  individual  areas. 

If  you  get  such  committees  started,  members  can 
carry  out  much  of  the  detailed  work  of  the  program. 
It  may  mean  you  have  to  train  more  leaders.  But  it 
will  also  mean  more  hands  at  the  wheel. 

Semiannual  or  even  quarterly  conferences  of  the 
members  of  the  neighborhood  or  district  committees 
can  be  planned  to  provide  this  training  in  such  things 
as  how  to  run  a  committee  meeting,  lead  a  discussion, 
give  a  demonstration,  or  report  on  meetings.  The 
conference  can  pool  experiences  and  act  as  a  clearing- 
house for  membership  participation  in  all  area-wide 
programs. 

Advisory  committees. — As  was  indicated  in  the 
chapter  on  program  planning,  you  may  wish  to  invite 
educational  and  agricultural  leaders  in  your  area  to 
help  your  co-op  plan  and  conduct  a  broad  education 
program.  An  advisory  committee  of  this  kind  could 
also  prevent  duplication  of  various  efforts  aimed  at 
improving  the  rural  community. 

Interco-op  committees. — Other  types  of  co-ops 
serving  somewhat  the  same  area  as  your  co-op  may 
have  a  council  or  other  organization.  Your  manager 
may  consider  it  important  for  you  to  act  as  one  of 
your  co-op's  representatives,  if  such  a  council  is  in 
existence. 

Also,  it's  a  good  idea  to  get  to  know  the  managers, 
board  members,  and  advisers  of  other  electric  co-ops 
in  your  State.  If  advisers  can  get  together  in  joint 
training  conferences  and  other  programs,  ideas  can 
be  exchanged  and  each  can  learn  from  the  others. 

Special  committees. — When  special  activities  or  pro- 
grams are  launched,  committees  can  be  formed  to  help 
plan  and  carry  out  the  details.  Such  committees 
should  act  only  for  the  length  of  the  campaign  or 
program  and  should  be  volunteer  committees  if  pos- 
sible. They'll  work  best  if  members  are  told  clearly 
the  purposes  of  the  committee,  the  reasons  for  its 
work,  what  the  members  are  expected  to  do,  and  how 
the  job  is  to  be  done. 

A  committee  that  functions  effectively: 

1.  Knows  what  its  purpose  is. 

2.  Has  interested  members — preferably  volunteers. 

3.  Gets  clear-cut  instructions  from  the  adviser  on  how  to 
report,  and  carry  on  the  duties  with  which  it  is  charged. 

4.  Is  respected  and  its  recommendations  are  acted  upon. 

5.  Is  dissolved  as  soon  as  its  work  is  finished. 

TOURS  STIMULATE   INTEREST 

A  form  of  get-together  which  has  enjoyed  much 
success  among  co-op  groups  is  the  conducted  tour. 


Energization  ceremonies  such  as  this  one  can  be 
the  occasion  for  community  festivities.  In  this  case 
the  high  school  band  turned  out  for  the  big  event. 

Rural  electric  co-ops  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
have  capitalized  on  this  technique  to  stimulate  interest 
in  what  the  co-op  has,  what  it  does,  and  what  other 
electric  co-ops  are  doing. 

For  members,  a  special  planned  tour  to  the  generat- 
ing plant  which  supplies  the  co-op's  power,  combined 
with  a  series  of  visits  en  route  to  farms  where  unusual 
applications  of  electricity  have  been  made,  will  be  a 
grand  holiday.  Women's  clubs,  youth  groups,  school 
classes,  and  other  groups  will  find  such  trips  every  bit 
as  enjoyable  as  will  the  members. 

You,  or  whoever  conducts  the  tour,  will  want  to  have 
it  plotted  carefully  before  the  group  starts.  Arrange 
transportation,  meals,  and  rest  stops  well  in  advance. 
If  a  group  is  to  visit  a  farm,  notify  the  host  family 
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about  the  number  of  people  who  may  be  coming  and 
the  approximate  arrival  time. 

To  make  the  most  of  such  a  tour  as  an  educational 
adventure,  the  group  should  discuss  briefly  the  things 
they  will  see  before  starting.     Mention  the  high  lights 


to  be  noticed,  and  some  of  the  background  about  places 
and  people  so  that  what  they  see  will  have  more 
meaning.  An  evaluation  session  at  the  end  of  the  tour 
will  help  to  fix  impressions  and  give  them  permanent 
value. 
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TALKING 
EFFECTIVELY 


Some  hints  on  preparing  and 
giving  talks  and  arranging  dis- 
cussions that  click 


T^VERY  educational  worker  will  have  to  know 
-^  enough  of  the  rudiments  of  public  speaking  to  be 
able  to  present  his  information  clearly  and  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  welcomed  by  his  various  audiences. 

HELPFUL    HINTS 

Every  time  you  speak  in  public,  remember  that  you 
will  want  to  live  with  the  people  in  your  audience  for 
a  long,  long  time,  so  stick  to  facts.  Keep  your  talk 
short,  as  interesting  as  possible,  and  usually  as  in- 
formal as  possible.  Use  notes  if  you  find  them  helpful. 
But  don't  speak  from  notes  (or  extemporaneously)  as 
a  substitute  for  preparation.  The  better  your  prepara- 
tion for  the  talk,  the  better  chance  you  have  of  de- 
livering a  good  talk  without  reading  it. 

THE    SPEAKER 

Discover  your  assets  as  a  speaker.  Make  the  most  of 
your  good  points,  try  to  improve  on  your  weak  ones. 
Among  the  most  desirable  qualities  for  you  as  a  speaker 
are  self-confidence,  sincerity,  clear  thinking,  and  a 
sense  of  humor. 

If  a  speaker  possesses  self-confidence  he  is  sure  to 
convey  that  to  the  audience,  and  his  battle  is  half  won. 
Careful  preparation  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 


subject  tend  to  make  a  speaker  confident;  greater  con- 
fidence and  ease  will  also  come  with  practice. 

An  audience  generally  knows  whether  or  not  a 
speaker  is  sincere.  This  is  not  a  quality  that  can  be 
assumed  for  the  occasion.  Believing  in  the  things 
you  wish  your  audience  to  accept  is  essential  to  effec- 
tive speaking.  Genuine  sincerity  is  almost  certain  to 
win  the  sympathetic  attention  of  an  audience,  and 
often  is  the  thing  that  will  make  an  untrained  speaker 
more  effective  than  a  highly  trained  person  who  is  not 
sincere  in  his  speaking. 

Thorough  preparation  and  special  knowledge  of  the 
subject  are  useful  tools  in  developing  the  art  of  clear 
thinking.  Think  through  the  ideas  you  want  to  get 
across  before  you  try  to  present  them  to  an  audience. 

A  sense  of  humor  will  give  you  perspective,  help  you 
through  occasions  that  might  otherwise  be  disturbing, 
and  help  you  win  and  hold  the  sympathetic  attention 
of  your  listeners. 

You  often  hear  members  of  an  audience  refer  to  a 
speaker's  personal  magnetism  or  charm.  This  is  nat- 
ural with  some  people,  but  it  is  a  quality  that  can  be 
developed.  By  cultivating  tact,  a  sense  of  modesty, 
and  a  cheerful  attitude  you  can  acquire  a  pleasing 
platform  manner. 
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In  handling  the  talk  itself,  these  three  factors  should 
be  considered :  Attitude  towards  your  subject,  attitude 
towards  your  audience,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
talk. 

Three  qualities  are  essential  characteristics  of  a 
speaker's  attitude  towards  his  subject — familiarity,  in- 
terest, and  fairness.  Familiarity  with  your  subject  en- 
ables you  to  speak  with  authority,  and  contributes  to 
your  own  self-confidence.  You  are  more  effective 
when  you  can  get  across  to  your  audience  the  feeling 
that  you  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  subject 
than  you  have  time  to  cover. 

Interest  is,  of  course,  essential  to  a  good  delivery; 
it  is  even  better  when  carried  to  the  point  of 
enthusiasm. 

Since  most  questions  have  more  than  one  side,  fair- 
ness is  an  essential  attitude.  While  you  will  present 
your  own  case  with  as  much  clarity  and  force  as  pos- 
sible, be  careful  not  to  omit  or  distort  facts  that  do 
not  coincide  with  your  point  of  view.  You  can  best 
hold  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  if  you  are  careful 
not  to  misrepresent  the  other  side. 

There  are  also  three  essentials  in  your  attitude  to- 
wards your  audience — alertness,  friendliness,  and  help- 
fulness. If  you  are  quick  to  notice  questioning  looks 
in  your  audience,  you  can  explain  a  doubtful  point. 
If  an  audience  is  restless,  that  can  be  your  cue  to 
brighten  up  your  talk,  or  shift  your  presentation. 
Alertness  will  enable  you  to  adapt  yourself  and  your 
speech  to  such  conditions  as  may  arise. 

Friendliness  towards  your  audience  will  help  you 
avoid  pitfalls  common  to  many  public  speakers — talk- 
ing down  to  your  listeners  or  addressing  them  bellig- 
erently as  opponents. 

Helpfulness,  the  desire  to  be  of  service  to  your  lis- 
teners, will  make  your  audience  receptive  to  your 
message. 

In  actual  presentation  of  your  talk,  three  factors, 
again,  are  essential.  Delivery,  voice,  and  action  are 
all  important  in  the  effectiveness  of  your  presentation. 
Correctness  of  delivery  is  as  important  as  proper  prep- 
aration of  the  talk  itself.  Don't  try  to  memorize  your 
talk  word  for  word  so  that  when  you  start  to  speak  you 
are  so  concerned  with  remembering  the  next  word  that 
you  forget  the  message  you  want  to  get  across.  This 
is  the  day  of  conversational  style.  Give  the  audience 
the  impression  that  you  are  talking  with  instead  of  at 
them.  This  style  may  come  naturally  to  you;  with 
some  it  takes  practice. 

Using  your  voice  properly  is  essential  to  an  effective 
presentation.  This  includes  not  only  speaking  loudly 
enough  to  be  heard,  but  correct  pronunciation,  enun- 
ciation, and  modulation.  Being  wrong  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  word  can  distract  the  attention  of  your 
listeners  and  can  cause  a  loss  of  their  confidence  in 
what  you  have  to  say. 
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Enunciation  is  concerned  with  the  distinctness  of 
your  speech.  Avoid  running  words  together,  swallow- 
ing them,  or  speaking  without  opening  your  mouth. 
If  you  have  a  tendency  to  yield  to  any  of  these  habits, 
practice  can  improve  your  speaking  materially. 

Modulation  covers  tone,  force,  quality,  and  pace. 
Changes  in  all  of  these  help  you  avoid  monotony. 
Keep  your  voice  normal  in  tone,  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low.  Unless  you  are  a  trained  speaker  you  prob- 
ably don't  have  much  control  over  the  quality  of  your 
voice,  but  try  to  vary  it  so  that  changes  in  your  voice 
occur  in  response  to  changes  in  subject  matter.  You 
can  emphasize  a  thought  through  the  use  of  either 
more  or  less  force  than  in  your  normal  speech.  Speak 
at  a  speed  that  is  neither  too  slow  nor  too  rapid,  and 
remember  the  value  of  a  pause  and  a  change  in  pace. 

In  considering  action  in  your  speech,  remember  that 
there  are  three  forms  of  action — position  of  the  body, 
use  of  head  and  facial  expressions,  and  gestures  of  the 
arms  and  hands.  Generally,  anything  that  serves  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  talk 
to  the  speaker  is  bad,  and  is  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
Avoid  movements  that  distract — like  putting  your 
hands  in  your  pockets,  fooling  with  gloves,  handker- 
chief or  watch  chain,  holding  your  hands  behind  your 
back,  or  wringing  your  hands.  Use  gestures  which 
are  natural  to  you.  If  you  must  hold  something  in 
your  hands,  let  that  something  be  your  notes  typed  on 
small  cards. 

You  can't  stand  in  the  same  position  from  beginning 
to  end,  so  shift  your  position  as  you  make  a  change  in 
thought.  Avoid  mannerisms  of  amateur  speakers — 
twisting  or  turning  your  body  regularly,  rocking  back 
and  forth  from  toes  to  heels,  pacing  back  and  forth, 
looking  out  the  window,  or  staring  fixedly  at  one  point 
in  the  audience  or  staring  over  the  heads  of  the  audi- 
ence.    If  you  enter  completely  into  the  ideas  you  want 


Answer   audience's   questions   courteously   and   as 
completely  as  you  can  from  what  you  know. 


to  get  across,  your  face  will  respond  and  change  with 
the  thoughts  you  are  expressing. 

SELF-HELP 

If  you  do  not  have  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  your 
ability  to  speak  in  public  and  to  large  audiences,  watch 
for  an  opportunity  to  enroll  in  an  adult  education 
class  in  public  speaking  at  one  of  the  schools  or  colleges 
in  your  co-op  area.  Make  your  class  work  a  personal 
project  in  helping  yourself  measure  up  more  effectively 
to  the  requirements  of  your  job. 

You  may  find  there  is  a  "Toastmaster's  Club"  or  a 
"Toastmistress'  Club"  in  one  of  the  towns  or  cities  in 
the  area.  Apply  for  membership  and  take  advantage 
of  the  kindly,  sympathetic  help  the  club  will  give  you 
in  becoming  a  more  effective  speaker.  You  will  at 
the  same  time  be  given  an  opportunity  to  "spread  the 
word"  about  rural  electrification  in  your  practice  talks 
at  the  club  meetings. 

THE   TALK 

Here  are  some  helpful  hints  on  the  steps  in  written 
preparation  for  a  talk : 

1.  Subject — you  should  have  correct  and  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Unless  and  until  you  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  you  probably  will  want  to 
refresh  your  mind  on  particular  details  related  to  the 
specific  subject. 

2.  Consider  your  audience — the  age,  interests,  de- 
sire for  factual  information,  type  of  organization  or 
group  (religious,  business,  social,  educational,  etc.) 
and  what  knowledge  the  audience  already  has  on  the 
subject. 

3.  Purpose — is  it  to  inform  or  persuade? 

4.  Outline  talk — set  down  main  points  (1,  2,  3), 
then  support  each  with  subpoints  (a,  b,  c) . 

5.  Plan  introduction  carefully  to  get  audience's  at- 
tention.    It  may  refer  to  the  subject,  the  occasion,  the 


Natural  gestures  help  keep  the  audience  attentive 
to  main  points  of  your  talk. 


audience,  and  in  some  rare  cases  to  the  speaker. 
(Never  begin  with  an  apology.)  The  introduction 
sets  the  tone  for  the  talk. 

6.  Plan  conclusion  carefully,  too.  This  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  introduction  because  it  sums  up  final 
impressions  for  the  audience. 

7.  Select  an  attention-getting  title  for  your  talk. 

TALK    OUTLINES 

If  you  outline  your  talk  carefully  and  fully,  the 
written  preparation  will  be  easier.  Also,  having  your 
outline  clearly  in  mind,  you  can  make  necessary  last- 
minute  adjustments  to  fit  occasions  where  your  time 
has  been  cut,  or  where  some  emergency  arises.  As 
electrification  adviser,  you  probably  will  be  called  upon 
to  talk  about  the  many  different  phases  of  rural  elec- 
trification— power  use,  history  of  the  co-op,  progress  of 
the  program,  etc.  By  having  each  talk  you  make  care- 
fully outlined  on  small  3x5  cards,  you  can  build  up  a 
reserve  of  acceptable  material.  An  already-prepared 
outline  can  be  worked  over  or  easily  adapted  to  fit  a 
different  group  in  a  different  area.  Vary  your  ma- 
terial so  that  you  don't  get  into  a  rut  with  the  same 
talk  everywhere  you  go. 

A  backlog  of  talk  outlines  will  stand  you  in  good 
stead  for  short  notice  or  impromptu  talks.  Here  are 
some  special  "don'ts"  for  the  impromptu  speaker: 

1 .  Don't  apologize  for  lack  of  preparation  or  ability 
as  a  speaker.  Let  the  audience  discover  for  them- 
selves. 

2.  Don't  abuse  your  "stories."  They  must  fit  the 
subject  and  occasion,  have  a  point,  and  be  well  told. 

3.  Don't  speak  too  long.  As  some  one  has  said, 
"If  you  don't  strike  oil  in  the  first  two  minutes,  stop 
boring." 

ILLUSTRATING   A   TALK 

One  way  to  make  a  good  talk  better  is  to  spice  it 
with  pictorial  material. 

One  of  the  commonest  ways  of  doing  this  is  to  pre- 
sent an  illustrated  lecture  with  slides  or  a  film  strip 
projected  on  a  screen.  A  disadvantage  of  this  method 
is  that  the  room  has  to  be  darkened  and  discussion  is 
thus  discouraged. 

A  simple  technique  for  illustrating  a  lecture  in  an 
undarkened  room  is  to  prepare  a  condensed  outline 
of  your  talk  on  large  sheets  that  can  be  read  by  the 
entire  audience.  Fasten  the  sheets  together  at  the 
top,  hang  them  on  an  easel  in  the  front  of  the  room 
and  then  turn  them  over  as  your  talk  progresses.  The 
method  helps  to  fix  the  high  points  of  your  talk  in 
the  minds  of  the  audience.  It  will  probably  also  help 
you.  A  few  pencil  notes  on  the  chart  will  help  you, 
too,  and  cannot  be  seen  by  the  audience. 

Such  a  "flipover"  as  this  can  be  made  with  paint 
or  crayon  on  paper  or  any  pliable  cardboard.  Large 
block    letters    are    satisfactory.     Limit    sharply    the 
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A   sketch   or   diagram    on    the 

blackboard  will  bring  out  your 

story,  even  if  roughly  done. 


amount  of  text  on  each  sheet.  Be  sure  to  select  an 
effective  color  combination,  such  as  black  or  dark  red 
on  white  or  light  blue.  Sketches  or  cartoons  along 
with  the  lettering  add  effectiveness  but  are  not  essential. 

One  caution  on  "flipover"  technique :  If  your  talk 
is  simply  a  recitation  of  the  outline,  audience  atten- 
tion will  wander.  Use  that  as  an  attention-getter  and 
go  on  from  there. 

There  are  many  other  visual  techniques  you  can  use. 
Use  any  sort  of  prop  that  comes  to  your  mind  that  will 
help  dramatize  the  idea  you  are  trying  to  get  over. 
If  you  want  to  dramatize  the  increase  in  membership 
over  the  years  use  10  kerosene  lanterns  to  represent 
percentages,  by  10's.  As  you  talk,  taks  a  lantern  off 
the  platform  for  each  10-percent  increase  in  member- 
ship and  light  an  electric  light  bulb  to  take  its  place. 
Add  a  little  humor  to  it.  If  the  last  part  of  the  per- 
centage is  an  odd  number,  you  might  break  a  lantern 
globe  and  put  one  of  the  broken  pieces  on  the  electric 
bulb,  and  say  something  about,  "We  must  be  accurate!" 

Don't  hesitate  to  use  members  of  your  audience  as 
props.  They'll  enjoy  themselves,  and  so  will  the 
others. 

For  instance,  suppose  you  are  trying  to  show  how 
effective  the  electric  milk  cooler  is  in  the  control  of 
bacteria  count.  Have  three  balls  of  cord,  a  red,  a 
white,  and  a  blue.  Ask  three  members  of  your  audi- 
ence each  to  hold  a  ball  of  cord.  The  red  cord  will 
stand  for  the  bacteria  in  milk  kept  at  60°  for  24  hours, 
the  blue  for  milk  kept  at  50°  for  24  hours;  and  the 
white  one  for  milk  kept  at  40°  for  24  hours.  When  you 
compare  the  growth  of  bacteria  in  1  tablespoonful  of 
milk  kept  at  these  temperatures  a  strange  thing  hap- 
If  1  inch  of  the  white  cord  represents  all  the 
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bacteria  growth  in  the  milk  kept  at  40°  the  man  hold- 
ing the  blue  cord  will  unwind  a  few  feet,  while  the  man 
holding  the  red  cord  will  unwind  at  least  750  feet  of 
cord.  People  will  remember  a  man  walking  up  and 
down  an  auditorium  floor  with  a  lot  of  red  cord  when 
they  wouldn't  remember  a  talk  with  only  the  actual 
figures  cited. 

For  other  ideas  that  can  be  used  in  illustrating  a  talk, 
see  the  chapters  on  demonstrations  and  on  visual 
materials. 

GROUP    DISCUSSIONS 

Our  first  great  task  in  strengthening  the  democratic 
way  of  life  in  the  United  States  is  to  solve,  through 
democratic  processes,  the  major  problems  confronting 
the  Nation.  Most  of  us  feel  that  we  as  individuals 
can  have  little  influence  on  solutions,  and  many  of  us 
do  not  know  how  to  use  the  influence  we  have. 

No  one  has  all  the  answers  to  all  our  problems. 
But  Americans  generally  are  used  to  holding  opin- 
ions— and  speaking  them.  Groups  of  people,  talking 
things  over,  can  consider  and  weigh  possible  solutions 
in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  answer.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  local  problems  requiring  local  solu- 
tions. Discussions  do  not  always  arrive  at  the  answer, 
but  people  who  participate  in  discussions  usually  are 
in  a  better  position  to  make  up  their  minds. 

Let's  look  at  several  types  of  discussions.  Staff  con- 
ferences and  committee  meetings  (see  chapter  on  meet- 
ings) are  a  form  of  discussion,  usually  to  consider 
specific  problems  or  programs.  Informal  group  dis- 
cussions often  just  grow  out  of  some  other  get-to- 
gether. Planned  public  discussions,  in  which  the 
audience  asks  questions  and  expresses  opinions,  are 


an  outgrowth  of  the  colonial  town  meetings.  They 
are  often  referred  to  as  forum  discussions. 

Forum  discussions  fall  into  the  following  general 
classifications : 

Panel  jorums  usually  present  a  selected  group  of 
people  with  special  knowledge  of  a  subject.  These 
specialists  carry  on  a  conversational  discussion  before 
an  audience.  Ideally,  the  discussion  expands  to  in- 
clude anyone  who  wishes  to  join  in.  Where  an  audi- 
ence is  hesitant  to  enter  the  discussion  and  when  the 
panel  has  set  a  pattern,  the  chairman  may  summarize 
their  conversation  briefly,  and  open  the  discussion  to 
questions  and  opinions  from  the  audience.  A  panel 
forum  can  be  successful  with  groups  up  to  100  in 
number. 

This  type  of  discussion  may  be  used  to  give  the  au- 
dience a  better  understanding  of  the  topic,  or  to  con- 
sider several  possible  solutions  to  a  particular  problem. 
It  is  especially  useful  in  presenting  a  problem  new  to 
the  audience.  It  requires  careful  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  panel  participants,  but  not  of  the  audience. 

A  symposium  forum  presents  two  to  five  informed 
people  who  make  formal  speeches  from  different  view- 
points of  the  question.  The  "Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air"  uses  this  method.  This  form  differs  from  the 
panel  chiefly  in  the  formality  of  the  opening  part  of 
the  meeting.  Usually  a  chairman  presides,  giving 
a  brief  introduction  to  the  whole  program  and  a  briefer 
one  to  each  speech.  He  also  summarizes  at  the  end  of 
the  speeches. 

Usually  the  symposium  provides  more  information 
than  the  panel.  With  a  definite  subject  and  a  time 
limit  for  their  speeches,  the  speakers  are  more  likely 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  words  and  ideas.  However, 
the  formality  of  the  first  part  of  the  meeting  usually 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  draw  in  the  audience  for 
questions.  That  is  why,  in  some  cases,  the  forum 
speakers  question  each  other  for  a  brief  period  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  formal  speeches. 

A  lecture  forum  presents  a  single  speaker,  someone 
with  special  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  chairman 
usually  introduces  the  speaker  and  conducts  the  dis- 
cussion period  afterwards.  This  type  is  simplest  to 
arrange  since  only  one  specialist  is  required.  Although 
an  uninterrupted  lecture  can  give  a  unified  presenta- 
tion of  a  subject,  it  is  difficult  for  one  person  to  present 
all  sides  of  a  problem  or  a  controversial  subject. 

The  debate  forum  (rare  outside  the  classroom)  pre- 
sents a  series  of  speeches  of  equal  length  for  and  against 
the  question  before  the  group.  This  form  of  discussion 
probably  is  least  suited  to  your  needs.  When  it  is  used, 
it  should  be  u^ed  with  care  since  each  speaker  is  advo- 
cating his  own  view  and  the  discussion  may  not  get 
at  the  facts.  However,  you  might  want  to  encourage 
high  school  debating  classes  to  consider  a  classroom 
debate  on  some  such  subject  as,  "Resolved,  That  elec- 


trification can  best  be  extended  to  rural  areas  through 
the  co-op." 

Informal  discussion  groups  are  known  by  various 
names  such  as  round-table  discussions,  study  clubs,  dis- 
cussion circles.  The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative 
Association  has  for  some  years  successfully  sponsored 
local  discussion  groups  known  as  "advisory  councils." 
These  groups  consist  of  from  10  to  20  people  meeting 
once  a  month  at  the  home  of  each  participant  in  turn. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  the  State 
Association  prepares  and  sends  to  them  each  month  a 
series  of  questions  and  discussion  material  on  various 
topics  of  concern  to  them  as  farmers,  as  co-op  mem- 
bers, and  as  citizens,  and  subsequently  tabulates  their 
conclusions  and  comments  as  a  guide  for  the  State 
co-op  leadership.  Similar  groups  are  organized 
throughout  rural  Canada  under  the  sponsorship  of 
provincial  and  national  farm  co-op  and  adult  educa- 
tion groups. 

Others. — Sometimes  you  can  vary  these  forums 
through  combinations  of  types.  Sometimes  a  film, 
without  speeches,  can  be  used  to  stimulate  discussion. 
"Bob  Marshall  Comes  Home"  would  be  an  excellent 
film  for  a  discussion  on  area  coverage.  (See  Appen- 
dix for  a  description  of  this  film.) 

Group  discussions  have  been  used  for  several  pur- 


Chatting  with  small  groups  of  neighbors  in  natural 

gathering   places   is    often    an    effective    forum   for 

establishing  co-op  tacts. 
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A  slide  projector  is  a  good  visual  aid  to  a  talk. 


poses — to  exchange  information,  to  formulate  atti- 
tudes, to  formulate  policies,  to  release  tensions,  and  to 
indoctrinate. 

There  is  more  to  running  a  successful  discussion  pro- 
gram than  merely  arranging  for  a  speaker  and  setting 
a  time.     Here  are  a  few  helpful  hints : 

Study  your  group.  The  age,  educational  back- 
ground, and  general  interests  of  the  group  will  help 
you  determine  the  kind  of  discussion  and  subject  best 
suited. 

If  your  audience  is  composed  of  farm  families  not  in 
the  co-op,  you  might  discuss,  "What  are  the  differ- 
ences between  the  co-op  and  a  commercial  power  com- 
pany?" or,  "Why  should  I  wait  for  the  co-op  to  bring 
me  electricity?"  If  members,  you  could  discuss  spe- 
cial problems  facing  the  co-op :  "With  new  equipment, 
will  I  have  to  rewire  my  place?" — "Why  should  we 
adopt  capital  credits?" 


Suit  your  talk  to  the  size  of  your  audience. 


If  you  plan  an  informal  discussion  among  office  per- 
sonnel, you  might  determine  the  topic  by  submitting  a 
questionnaire  in  advance  and  finding  out  what  they  are 
most  interested  in  discussing. 

Phrase  your  topic  clearly,  narrow  the  subject,  make 
it  a  question,  and,  if  possible,  give  it  headline  value. 
For  instance,  don't  just  list  "The  Power  Shortage." 
A  more  pointed,  interest-building  topic  would  be, 
"How  can  we  live  with  the  power  shortage?"  or  "Can 
we  get  dependable  electric  service  despite  the  power 
shortage?"  or,  "Will  the  power  shortage  stop  co-op 
expansion  in  Blank  County?" 

Remember  that  physical  arrangements  can  affect  the 
success  of  a  discussion.  For  a  small  group,  you  can 
encourage  free  discussion  by  all  members  of  the  group 
if  chairs  are  arranged  in  a  circle.  Tables  may  be  use- 
ful, and  so  may  a  blackboard.  If  possible,  avoid  seat- 
ing people  together  who  hold  the  same  point  of  view. 

Semicircular  rows  of  chairs  are  good  for  a  larger 
group,  fewer  than  a  hundred,  and  if  you  have  plenty 
of  room.  This  enables  members  to  see  each  other. 
In  a  large  auditorium,  it  may  be  necessary  to  rope 
off  the  back  seats  to  bring  your  people  into  a  close 
group  in  the  front  rows. 

For  a  panel  discussion,  have  tables  and  chairs  for 
speakers  in  plain  view  and  easy  hearing  of  the  audience. 
For  a  symposium  or  lecture,  provide  a  low  platform 
for  the  speakers. 

A  must — see  that  the  meeting  place  is  well-lighted 
and  well-ventilated.  This  goes  for  any  kind  of  dis- 
cussion. Nothing  can  put  your  audience  to  sleep  faster 
than  a  poorly  lighted,  stuffy  room. 

To  insure  lively  discussion,  it  is  often  effective  to 
have  a  few  friends,  with  differing  views,  stationed 
throughout  the  room,  primed  to  ask  questions  to  start 
the  ball  rolling  or  to  keep  it  going  when  it  slows. 

In  deciding  what  type  of  discussion  meeting  you 
want  to  hold,  ask  yourself  these  questions : 

1.  What  kind  of  group  is  it?     How  big? 

2.  How  much  information  do  members  of  the  group 
already  have  about  the  topic  to  be  discussed? 

3.  How  much  time  is  available  for  the  discussion? 

4.  Are  experts  or  authorities  available? 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  meeting — to  arouse 
interest  in  a  problem,  to  survey  all  possible  solutions,  or 
to  consider  certain  proposals  more  thoroughly? 

Here  are  some  qualifications  to  keep  in  mind  in 
selecting  speakers  for  discussion  meetings: 

1 .  Special  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

2.  Speaking  ability — not  necessarily  a  trained 
speaker  but  one  able  to  hold  the  attention  of  an 
audience. 

3.  Willingness  to  submit  to  questions. 

4.  Willingness  to  recognize  limits  of  his  time  and  to 
present  the  most  important  information  related  to  the 
subject. 
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Panel  members,  in  addition,  will  want  to : 

1.  Be  sure  that  their  special  knowledge  fits  into  the 
discussion. 

2.  Be  sure  they  can  contribute  factual  information 
both  to  the  panel  and  to  the  discussion  afterwards. 

3.  Be  prepared  to  comment  on  parts  of  the  outline 
assigned  to  others. 

A  discussion  leader  exercises  decisive  power  in  a 
discussion.  Here  are  some  abilities  you  will  want  to 
develop  in  yourself  or  look  for  in  choosing  someone 
else  to  lead  a  discussion : 

1.  Ability  to  think  and  make  quick  decisions.  This 
ability  is  helpful  in  keeping  the  discussion  on  the  track 
and  in  keeping  members  of  the  audience  from  too 
much  display  of  their  tempers. 

2.  Ability  to  get  along  with  others. 

3.  Respect  for  the  opinions  of  others;  ability  to  be 
a  good  listener. 

4.  Willingness  to  remain  in  the  background  and 
focus  attention  on  others. 

5.  Understanding  of  the  discussion  method. 

6.  Ability  to  use  the  language  of  the  group. 

7.  Ability  to  keep  one  or  two  persons  from  doing 
most  of  the  talking  and  to  draw  the  less  vocal 
participants  into  the  discussion  without  too  obvious 
manipulation. 

The  discussion  leader  has  two  main  jobs — to  prepare 
for  the  meeting  and  to  conduct  it.  In  preparation 
for  the  meeting  he  or  she  will  want  to  know  something 
about  the  group  and  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  He  will  want  to  prepare  an  introductory 
statement  to  outline  the  background  of  the  subject, 
point  out  special  problems  and  focus  attention  on  the 


topic  itself  before  the  discussion  starts.  He  will  want 
to  prepare  a  discussion  outline  to  give  the  speakers  a 
better  understanding  of  what  is  expected  of  them  and 
to  help  him  keep  the  discussion  on  the  track  after  it 
gets  under  way.  He  will  also  want  to  plan  ahead  for 
group  discussion.  This  might  include  writing  down 
specific  questions  to  get  the  discussion  going,  to  keep 
it  on  the  subject,  or  to  keep  it  going  if  it  lags. 

In  conducting  the  meeting,  the  leader  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  get  it  off  to  a  good  start,  stimulate  discussion, 
make  occasional  summaries.  Brief  summaries  will 
serve  to  eliminate  repetition,  bring  random  conversa- 
tion back  to  the  subject,  and  call  attention  to  apparent 
areas  of  agreement  or  disagreement.  It  is  his  responsi- 
bility to  draw  in  all  members — or  many  if  the  group 
is  large — and  to  keep  the  discussion  from  becoming 
one-sided.  It  is  well  for  him  to  check  up  on  the 
discussion  frequently — do  facts  support  the  conclusions 
being  reached? 

There  are  time  limits.  Usually  it  takes  a  while  to 
get  an  audience  warmed  up  for  a  discussion.  For  a 
panel  or  symposium,  you  probably  will  need  an  hour 
all  together,  more  likely  an  hour  and  a  half.  For 
most  people  two  hours  is  the  outside  limit.  If  there 
is  no  audience  participation,  you  may  be  able  to  have 
a  successful  panel  or  round  table  discussion  in  less 
than  an  hour,  sometimes  even  in  30  minutes. 

Two  good  rules  for  all  discussion  leaders — start  on 
time  and  end  on  time.  There  is  a  saying  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  exhaust  the  subject  and  the  audience. 
It  is  important  to  adjourn  discussion  just  before  the 
audience  has  had  enough.  Adjournment  at  the  peak 
of  interest  will  stimulate  discussion  after  the  meeting. 
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HIGHLIGHT  FACTS  ABOUT  FORMS  OF  DISCUSSION 


Type 

Size  group 

Speeches 

Participants 

Leadership 

Purpose 

Informal  group 

6  to  20 

None 

.All  in  group .... 

Chairman  gives 

Share  information. 

discussion. 

introduction, 
guiding  outline. 

Committee 

2  to  9  or  more.  . 

do 

Designated  by 

Appointed  or 

Take  action  or  rec- 

meeting. 

parent   organ- 

elected by  parent 

ommend  to  parent 

ization. 

organization. 

group. 

Conference .... 

Small;  but  larger 

do 

Representatives 

Elected    by    dele- 

Joint action  or  settle 

than     average 

of    several 

gates. 

controversy. 

committee. 

groups. 

Panel 

2    to    6    leaders: 

None;  begins  as 

Specialists     and 

Chairman    follows 

Develop    informa- 

audience up  to 

informal    con- 

audience. 

outline    agreed 

tion  about  a  sub- 

100. 

versation 

upon    by    group 

ject  from   various 

among    panel, 

before  hand. 

angles. 

expands     to 

audience. 

Symposium 

2  to  5,  depend- 
ing on  number 

do 

Give  unified  pres- 
entation  to   large 

audience. 

duces        speakers 

of  viewpoints, 

and     conducts 

audiences  and  de- 

followed    by 

forum. 

velop  controversial 

audience  ques- 

subjects. 

tions. 

Lecture 

Any  size 

1      speech      fol- 
lowed by  audi- 

do 

do 

mation,    analyses, 

ence    ques- 

or    interpretation 

tions. 

to  an  audience. 

do 

2  speeches 

do 

Present  pros  and 
cons   to   audience 

teams  of  2  or  3 

and  audience. 

familiar  with 
problem  and 
nearly  ready  for 
decision. 
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USING  THE 
PRINTED  WORD 


News  letters,  State  papers 
and  special  leaflets  can  give 
members  variety  of  informa- 
tion they  need 


ONE  good  way  to  get  information  about  power  use 
and  your  co-op  to  large  numbers  of  people  quickly 
and  efficiently  is — to  put  it  in  print. 

There  are  several  ways  you  can  use  the  printed  word. 
First  is  the  regular  membership  periodical — the  news 
letter  and/or  the  State  association  paper.  Next  are 
items  issued  occasionally,  usually  devoted  to  one  sub- 
ject and  printed  for  a  one-time  distribution — your  co- 
op's annual  report,  a  copy  of  the  co-op's  bylaws  or  a 
pamphlet  devoted  to  effective  use  of  electricity,  for 
example.  Finally  there  are  the  leaflets  you  can  obtain 
from  outside  sources. 

MEMBERS  NEED  THE  FACTS 

Any  publication  used  in  your  education  program  is 
aimed  at  getting  facts  to  the  members — facts  they  must 
have  in  order  to  make  intelligent  decisions;  facts  to 
which  they  have  a  right  as  members  of  an  electric 
co-op.  Each  member  needs  and  must  have  all  the 
facts  he  would  expect  to  have  if  he  were  sole  owner  of 
the  business. 

Specifically,  here  are  some  one-two-threes  about 
which  a  member  has  a  right  to  be  told': 

How  a  co-op  offers  substantial  benefits  to  him  now 
and  in  the  future — and  what  those  benefits  are. 


What  a  co-op  is  and  how  it  operates — knowing  these 
things  will  help  him  use  co-op  services  and  do  his  part 
as  a  member-owner. 

The  selection,  use,  and  care  of  electrical  equipment. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  co-op's  rate  schedule — so 
that  he  can  learn  why  the  rates  are  fair  to  users,  and 
to  help  him  attain  greater  economy  through  use  of 
electricity  in  the  low-cost  rate  bracket. 

The  nonprofit  characteristics  of  his  co-op  and  how, 
through  the  capital  credits  plan,  his  payments  for  serv- 
ice help  to  build  up  his  personal  share  in  the  owner- 
ship in  years  when  these  payments  amount  to  more 
than  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

Developments  that  affect  service. 

How  his  co-op  is  meeting  its  obligations;  what  it 
owns  and  what  it  owes. 

The  part  his  co-op  plays  in  the  community;  how  he, 
as  a  member,  can  take  an  active  part  in  community 
drives  for  better  churches,  schools,  health  clinics  and 
other  facilities  which  electricity  can  serve. 

This  does  not  exhaust  the  list.  You  will  think  of 
other  subjects  for  publications  if  you  study  carefully 
co-op  problems  and  members'  needs  before  you  begin 
formulating  your  program. 
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Some  of  fhe  co-op  State- 
wide publications  are 
shown     /'n     fhis     panel. 

(Complete    list,    p.    43) 


REGULAR    MEMBER    PERIODICALS 

For  most  REA  co-ops,  newsletters  and  State  asso- 
ciation papers  or  both  are  the  chief  media  to  take  in- 
formation of  all  types  to  the  members.  Usually  issued 
monthly,  they  provide  a  frequent  contact  between  the 
co-op  and  members. 

The  newsletter,  prepared  by  the  co-op  personnel 
and  frequently  processed  in  the  office,  may  range  from 
an  8/2  x  11  mimeographed  sheet  to  a  printed  publi- 
cation with  several  pages  of  news  and  pictures.  Gen- 
erally it  is  considered  the  vehicle  for  local  news.  Brief, 
friendly  and  informal,  it  can  keep  the  members  in- 
formed on  day-by-day  co-op  developments.  It  may 
summarize  board  actions  and  other  items  of  special 
interest  only  to  members  of  a  particular  co-op.  It  uses 
local  names  generously. 

The  State  association  paper  is  the  product  of  a  grow- 
ing co-op  electrification  program.  As  REA  co-ops 
have  grown  in  number  and  size  they  have  formed  State 
associations.  These  groups  publish  monthly  papers 
with  local  news  of  their  member  co-ops  and  State  and 
national  news  about  developments  affecting  the  elec- 
tric co-ops.  They  also  carry  articles  and  features  deal- 
ing with  power  use  subjects. 

Most  of  these  State-wide  papers  use  the  regular 
tabloid  size  newspaper  format,  and  are  edited  by  a 
staff  employed  by  the  association.  In  States  where 
such  papers  are  published,  the  co-ops  arrange  to  have 
the  paper  distributed  to  the  entire  membership,  both 
those  connected  to  the  lines  and  those  still  waiting 
for  service. 

In  some  States,  local  co-ops  and  the  State  editor 
have  arranged  to  combine  the  State-wide  paper  and 
the  local  co-op's  news  letter  in  each  issue.  This  is  done 
by  setting  aside  one  column,  page  or  section  in  the 
paper  for  use  by  the  individual  co-op.  In  some  States, 
each  co-op's  local  news  is  printed  only  in  the  issue  going 
to  that  particular  co-op's  members. 

Here  are  some  features  frequently  found  in  co-op 
columns  and  news  letters: 

A  summary  of  actions  taken  at  board  meetings. 

Progress  reports  on  new  construction,  including  new 
members  connected. 

Brief  stories  about  members  making  especially  effec- 
tive or  unusual  use  of  electricity. 

Reports  on  major  interruptions  of  service;  their 
cause  and  correction.  Also  warnings  of  outages  that 
will  be  necessary  during  service  work. 

Names  and  telephone  numbers  of  maintenance  men. 

News  and  announcements  about  annual  meetings 
and  other  meetings. 

News  and  comments  on  important  anniversaries  of 
the  co-op — incorporation,  energization,  etc. 

A  State-wide  editor  had  these  further  suggestions  to 
co-ops  having  columns  in  his  paper: 

"News  is  whatever  your  readers  want  to  know  about. 
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Keep  it  local.  Remember  that  the  regular  news  col- 
umns of  the  State-wide  paper  will  carry  stories  of  State 
and  national  interest  to  co-ops,  agriculture  in  general, 
rural  youth  activities,  articles  on  homemaking,  use  of 
electrical  equipment  and  appliances,  adequate  wiring, 
and  news  of  general  interest  to  rural  people.  Confi- 
dential information,  operating  statistics,  financial  re- 
ports, and  similar  kinds  of  news  of  co-op  'family' 
affairs  should  be  reserved  for  your  own  news  letter  or 
bulletin  to  members." 

If  you  have  your  own  news  letter,  you  may  get  the 
manager,  county  agent,  home  demonstration  agent, 
or  public  health  officer  to  write  regular  columns.  You 
may  be  able  to  interest  young  people  in  editing  a  youth 
column. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  manager  to  see  the  final  draft  of 
your  news  copy  before  it  is  published.  Remember,  he 
interprets  the  policies  established  by  the  board.  Your 
co-op  news  must  be  in  strict  conformity  with  those 
policies. 

Finding  and  remembering  all  the  items  you  come 
across  until  time  comes  to  prepare  your  copy  is  quite 
a. job.  Many  co-ops  look  to  the  members  who  come 
into  the  office  as  a  good  source  of  news.  One  news 
letter  editor  asks  fellow  employees  to  jot  news  notes 
on  a  special  memo  pad  in  the  office.  He  uses  the  pad 
himself,  too.  Another  keeps  a  set  of  12  envelopes, 
1  for  each  month  in  the  year,  and  files  items  that  will 
be  timely  in  the  envelope  for  that  month,  as  he  receives 
them. 

One  final  tip :  Whether  you  put  out  your  own  news 
letter  or  contribute  to  a  State  paper- — publish  regularly 
and  on  time.     Don't  skip  or  miss  deadlines. 

PROCESSING   YOUR    NEWSLETTER 

The  three  methods  most  frequently  used  for  dupli- 
cating news  letters  are  letterpress  printing — the  proc- 
ess generally  used  by  newspapers — photo-offset,  and 
mimeograph.  Letterpress  usually  is  the  most  expen- 
sive process,  mimeographing  the  least  expensive,  and 
photo-offset  somewhere  between  the  two. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  ask  your  printer  to  offer  sugges- 
tions on  copy,  make-up,  and  format  for  letterpress 
printing.  Careful  handling  is  needed  for  a  smart- 
appearing  job.  (A  few  pointers  are  given  below  under 
suggestions  for  printing  and  lay-out.) 

The  photo-offset  process  is  used  by  many  co-ops  pub- 
lishing news  letters.  In  offset  printing,  a  photograph 
is  made  of  the  material  to  be  printed,  and  a  printing 
plate  is  made  from  the  photograph.  Copy  for  offset 
printing  is  easily  prepared — typed  in  the  form  for 
which  the  finished  news  letter  is  to  appear.  Typing  is 
ordinarily  done  on  lay-out  sheets  provided  by  the 
printer.     Pictures  and  art  work  can  readily  be  used. 

In  using  a  photograph,  it  is  possible  simply  to  indi- 
cate in  the  typed  lay-out  the  space  the  picture  should 
occupy.     Then  a  glossy  print  of  the  photograph  is  sent 
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to  the  printer.  He  enlarges  or  reduces  it  to  the  proper 
size  for  his  printing  plates.  Co-ops  publishing  offset 
news  letters  use  a  large  number  of  local  photographs. 
They  find  that  the  pictures  contribute  greatly  to  reader 
interest. 

Mimeographed  news  letters  are  by  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  produce  in  a  form  that  is  easily  read,  but  you 
can  do  all  the  work  in  your  own  office.  You  need  a 
good  mimeograph  machine  and  operator.  An  inex- 
perienced stencil  cutter  can  ruin  the  best  copy.  It's 
a  good  idea  to  use  only  the  best  stencils  and  a  heavy 
grade  of  paper,  preferably  20-pound.  The  best  make- 
up for  a  mimeographed  letter  is  simple.  Have  a 
standard  heading  made  up  that  can  be  reproduced  at 
the  top  of  each  issue.  Use  wide  margins.  Type  your 
articles  across  the  entire  page  except  when  boxes  or 
cartoons  are  interspersed. 

Some  co-ops  use  committees  to  get  out  their  news 
letters.  A  useful  way  to  get  such  help  is  to  appoint 
an  editor  from  each  county  or  district  in  the  co-op 
service  area.  These  people  will  form  an  editorial 
committee.  You  may  also  be  able  to  get  help  from  a 
high-school  class,  a  4-H  Club,  FFA  chapter,  or  other 
youth  organization  in  getting  copy  or  in  folding,  stamp- 
ing, and  mailing  the  finished  product.  Make  it  a 
volunteer  job,  with  a  pot-luck  supper  for  sociability. 

The  make-up  and  editing  job  requires  some  skill  and 
judgment  and  a  real  sense  of  responsibility.     Volun- 


teers who  can  do  a  satisfactory,  near-professional  job 
in  these  fields  should  by  all  means  be  encouraged  to 
take  them  on.  Try  every  method  you  can  to  get 
people  to  take  part.  While  several  persons  may  con- 
tribute to  the  news  letter,  final  responsibility  for  lay- 
out and  preparation  must  be  assigned  to  one  person. 

If  you  have  your  own  news  letter,  consult  your  post- 
master about  mailing  permits.  Various  types  of  per- 
mits are  available  that  may  save  you  money  on  bulk 
mailings. 

USING   THE   STATE   PAPER 

If  you  plan  to  use  a  department  in  the  State -wide 
paper  to  get  news  about  your  co-op  to  your  members, 
your  first  step  will  be  to  talk  with  the  editor.  He 
can  advise  you  on  the  kind  of  material  that  will  be 
the  most  effective.  He  will  tell  you  how  the  copy 
should  be  prepared  and  when  it  should  be  submitted 
to  meet  his  requirements  as  to  editorial  handling  and 
the  publication's  deadline.  Some  editors  have  man- 
uals setting  forth  suggestions  on  what  to  write  about, 
how  to  write  it,  the  style  to  be  followed  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  actual  copy.  If  your  editor  has  such  a 
manual,  you  will  find  it  very  helpful  and  it  will  make 
your  work  and  the  editor's  much  easier  if  you  follow 
it  closely. 

Here  are  some  of  the  basic  rules  regarding  the 
preparation  of  copy  taken  from  a  manual  issued  by 
the  Oklahoma  Rural  News: 

Use  unglazed,  white  (or  manila)  paper,  8yi  x  11  inch  size. 

Type  double-space  on  one  side  of  sheet  only. 

Leave  1-inch  margins,  and  about  2  inches  of  space  at  top 
of  each  page. 

Number  each  page  and  write  (MORE)  at  the  bottom. 
On  last  page  put  ###  to  show  end  of  story. 

Put  your  co-op's  name  in  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each 
page  of  copy. 

Whether  or  not  you  have  a  column  or  department, 
your  State  editor  will  be  interested  in  articles  of  general 
interest  from  your  co-op  area. 

On  every  co-op  there  are  excellent  "human  interest" 
stories  of  how  a  returned  veteran  is  now  a  successful 
farmer,  or  how  a  farmer  devised  his  own  electrical 
gadget  by  using  his  portable  electric  motor,  or  how 
some  enterprising  4-H  member  now  raises  baby  chicks 
successfully  to  market  age  through  electric  brooders 
and  so  on.  These  stories,  usually  called  features,  may 
be  illustrated  by  photographs  providing  there  is  a  good 
photographer  on  the  co-op's  staff.  The  State  paper 
usually  will  send  a  staff  member  and  photographer  to 
co-ops  when  such  a  trip  is  merited. 

A  final  note.  Both  the  State  paper  and  the  local 
news  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  community  leaders 
in  your  service  area — the  county  agents,  the  newspaper 
editors,  rural  school  leaders,  the  librarians,  electrical 
contractors  and  dealers  and  others. 


PRINTED    PAMPHLETS 

In  addition  to  membership  periodicals,  you  will 
have  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  publish  pamphlets 
dealing  more  thoroughly  with  a  single  subject  than  is 
possible  in  a  news  letter  or  State  paper. 

One  example  of  this  type  of  publication  is  the  co-op's 
annual  report.  Others  might  be  the  co-op's  bylaws; 
the  history  and  present  activities  of  your  co-op ;  and 
information  on  applications  of  electricity  to  farm  and 
home  tasks. 

THE   ANNUAL    REPORT 

Next  to  the  annual  meeting  itself,  the  co-op's  annual 
report  is  one  of  the  best  means  for  giving  the  members 
a  complete  picture  of  how  the  co-op  is  progressing, 
financially  and  otherwise.  Recognizing  this,  many 
REA  co-ops  issue  each  year  informative  and  inter- 
esting reports  in  pamphlet  form.  If  you  are  called 
upon  by  your  board  and  manager  to  help  prepare  and 
get  out  your  co-op's  annual  report,  as  you  are  likely 
to  be,  you  may  find  it  profitable  to  look  over  some  of 
those  published  by  other  co-ops. 

Ask  REA  for  a  sample  if  you  don't  know  of  some 
nearby  co-op  that  has  published  such  a  report. 

At  the  heart  of  every  annual  report,  of  course,  are 
the  co-op's  financial  statements  and  the  reports  of  the 
co-op's  officers  and  manager.  These  can  be  lively, 
readable  and  interesting,  with  the  high  spots  drama- 
tized and  simplified  for  easy  reading.  Or  they  can  be 
dull  and  prosaic.     It's  up  to  you ! 

An  important  goal  to  keep  in  mind  is  to  make  the 
members  feel  that  the  co-op  wants  them  to  be  fully 
informed  about  co-op  affairs.  Be  straightforward  and 
factual,  and  use  a  style  that  will  invite  careful  reading 
and  study  by  the  member-owners. 

BYLAWS 

Every  co-op  member  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  by- 
laws under  which  his  co-op  operates.  From  them  he 
can  learn  his  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities. 
Those  who  do  not  know  what  co-op  membership  means 
soon  lose  sight  of  the  goal  to  which  the  co-op  is 
pledged — low-cost  service  to  all,  service  at  cost,  a  busi- 
ness owned  and  controlled  by  the  member-owners. 

THE  CO-OP  STORY 

Not  only  the  members  but  many  other  people  in  the 
community  want  to  know  more  about  the  rural  electric 
co-op  that  is  doing  so  much  to  make  the  entire  com- 
munity more  prosperous  and  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  By  telling  the  co-op's  story  concisely  and 
graphically  you  can  help  promote  the  understanding 
and  good  will  essential  to  continued  progress. 

This  story  may  well  begin  with  a  statement  of  what 
the  co-op  is  all  about,  why  it  was  organized,  what  it 
has  accomplished,  the  job  it  still  has  to  do.  It  may  tell 
how  local  ownership  benefits  all — electricity  for  un- 


Young  people's  committees  can 
help  to  get  out  the  newsletter. 


served  rural  people,  more  business  for  the  local  mer- 
chant, better  farms.  It  may  explain  democracy  in 
action — how  members  elect  their  own  leaders  and  con- 
trol the  co-op  policies.  It  may  describe  how  the  co-op 
is  run — how  rates  are  set,  what  taxes  the  co-op  pays, 
how  it  is  repaying  its  REA  loan.  It  may  sketch  the 
development  of  the  rural  electrification  program — the 
situation  before  and  the  progress  since.  It  may  review 
the  co-op's  own  history — how  it  got  started,  its  early 
struggles,  who  supplied  the  early  leadership,  and  how 
the  coming  of  electricity  was  greeted.  Such  a  pam- 
phlet should  be  given  to  each  new  applicant  for  service 
when  he  pays  his  membership  fee.  Keep  a  supply  on 
the  counter  of  your  co-op  office. 

Your  co-op's  anniversary  could  be  the  occasion  for 
publishing  this  story.  You'll  find  it  useful  for  dis- 
tribution at  the  county  fairs,  community  celebrations, 
co-op  meetings  or  simply  to  give  to  people — teachers, 
leaders,  students,  and  other  interested  persons — who 
ask  for  information  about  your  co-op. 

MAILING   SPECIAL    CIRCULARS 

Sometimes  you  may  find  it  necessary,  or  a  matter 
of  good  member  relations,  to  mail  circulars  to  your 
members. 

These  occasions  might  include  advance  information 
about  your  annual  meeting,  notice  of  a  neighborhood 
meeting,  4- H  Club  contests  in  which  some  of  your 
young  people  might  want  to  enter  electrification  proj- 
ects, advance  notice  of  a  planned  interruption  of  serv- 
ice for  line  repairs,  notice  of  special  study  courses  on 
efficient  use  of  electricity,  cooking  schools,  or  perhaps 
of  special  community  events  or  civic  project  of  a  non- 
partisan nature,  such  as  Community  Chest  and  Red 
Cross  drives. 
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These  circulars  may  be  printed,  offset,  or  mimeo- 
graphed. The  important  thing  is  that  your  message 
be  clear,  that  it  tell  what  you  want  it  to  tell.  If  you 
are  using  a  special  circular  to  build  attendance  at  a 
meeting  or  participation  in  a  specific  activity  of  the 
cooperative,  it  is  especially  important  to  make  it  attrac- 
tive. 

POWER    USE    LITERATURE 

Most  members  of  rural  electric  co-ops  are  just  learn- 
ing how  to  apply  electricity  to  farm  and  home  needs. 
They  look  to  the  co-op  for  dependable  information  on 
wiring,  selection  of  equipment  and  appliances,  and 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  new  power.  Power 
use  literature,  therefore,  becomes  an  important  sup- 
plement to  lighting,  wiring,  plumbing,  and  other  power 
use  programs  that  you  may  have  included  in  your 
over-all  educational  program.  A  good  deal  of  such 
literature  is  available  from  outside  sources  (see  section 
entitled,  Using  Other  Publications) ,  but  you  may  find 
it  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  prepare  local  publica- 
tions specifically  related  to  your  own  needs. 

When  you  need  such  publications,  you  should  not 
overlook  help  you  may  be  able  to  get  in  the  prepara- 


tion of  dependable  subject  matter  from  the  Extension 
Service,  the  State  colleges,  REA,  and  other  special 
sources. 

PRINTING    AND    LAYOUT 

Let's  say  you  want  a  publication  such  as  those 
described  above.  You  will  want  to  make  it  as  attrac- 
tive and  readable  as  you  can.  That  means  that  you 
will  have  to  select  the  method  of  duplication  best 
suited  to  the  job — ordinarily  letter  press,  sometimes 
offset,  and  occasionally  mimeograph. 

It  takes  a  little  time  and  practice  to  learn  to  lay  out 
a  booklet  or  leaflet  for  printing.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  learn  is  to  look  at  samples  of  good  publications. 
Here  are  a  few  general  suggestions : 

Paper. — Use  white  or  buff.  The  more  highly  glazed 
a  printing  paper  is,  the  more  it  costs.  But  you  will 
want  a  paper  with  a  finish  good  enough  to  give  you 
good  reproductions  of  your  photographs. 

Type  size  and  kind. — Type  size  is  measured  in  points. 
Don't  use  anything  smaller  than  10  point  for  the  body 
type  of  your  jDublication  (this  book  is  printed  in  10 
point).  You  can  get  emphasis  by  using  boldface 
(darker  and  heavier)   type.     Headlines  should  be  at 


This  co-op  has  provided  a  pleasant  reading  space  in  its  lobby  for  the  convenience  of  members  and  public. 
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least  14  point  in  size.  Capitals  are  hard  to  read. 
Better  use  capitals  and  lower  case  letters. 

Format  and  lay-out. — A  good  rule  to  remember  in 
deciding  how  wide  to  make  columns  of  type  in  a  pub- 
lication is  that  3  to  4  inches  is  about  as  long  a  line  of 
type  as  the  eye  can  read  comfortably.  That  means 
that  if  your  page  is  no  more  than  5  inches  wide  it  is  all 
right  to  set  your  type  in  one  column.  For  wider  pages, 
use  two  or  more  columns,  each  about  2  inches  wide. 
(Type  is  measured  in  picas.  There  are  6  picas  to  the 
inch,  in  case  your  printer  talks  about  them.) 

Break  up  solid  blocks  of  type  with  short  lines  set  in 
darker  type.  Don't  be  afraid  to  use  plenty  of  white 
space,  including  wide  margins.  These  make  a  page 
of  type  much  easier  to  read. 

Engravings. — These  are  the  metal  plates  from  which 
photographs  and  drawings  are  printed.  The  image 
is  printed  on  the  metal  photographically  and  then 
etched  with  acid.  For  all  photographs  and  for  draw- 
ings containing  shades  of  grey,  plates  are  made  from 
copper  and  are  known  as  halftones.  A  halftone  costs 
more  than  a  zinc  plate  used  to  reproduce  a  drawing 
done  in  black  and  white. 

You  can  save  money  on  engraving  costs  by  consult- 
ing with  the  printer  and  engraver  in  planning  your 
publication.  He  may  be  able  to  show  you  ways  to  cut 
costs  such  as  combining  two  pictures  into  one  plate. 

Proofreading. — After  a  printer  sets  your  copy  into 
type,  he  usually  shows  you  two  "proofs" — one  of  the 
type  alone  and  one  of  the  pages  made  up  with  both 
type  and  photographs.  Ask  him  what  marks  he  wants 
you  to  use  in  indicating  changes  you  want  made.  Ordi- 
narily the  printer  charges  for  any  changes  made  after 


the  type  is  set,  other  than  correction  of  typographical 
errors.     So  try  to  make  all  changes  before  the  type  is 

set. 

USING  OTHER   PUBLICATIONS 

REA,  other  USDA  agencies,  the  State  extension 
services,  electrical  equipment  manufacturers,  and  other 
co-ops  all  issue  publications.  Use  them  to  supplement 
your  own  publications  to  get  information  about  elec- 
tricity and  co-ops  to  your  members.  There  are  many 
reprints  from  the  Rural  Electrification  News,  for  ex- 
ample, which  co-ops  have  distributed  widely. 

You  will  find  it  difficult  to  read  everything  published 
in  the  field  of  rural  electrification  or  cooperatives. 
But  you  will  find  a  file  of  publications  from  the  above 
sources  handy.  It's  easy  to  get  on  the  mailing  list 
of  the  agencies  listed  above  and  of  others.  (See  ap- 
pendix.) One  very  good  use  of  publications  of  which 
you  can  get  only  one  or  a  few  copies  is  to  mark  or  copy 
or  make  a  summary  of  the  items  useful  to  you  in  your 
work,  and  to  file  that  information  under  appropriate 
headings  for  future  use  in  news  letters,  talks,  etc. 

A  careful  selection  of  the  most  readable  and  useful 
pamphlets  and  publications  from  these  sources  can 
make  up  a  bookshelf  for  the  local  schools,  for  libraries, 
for  the  co-op  office  itself. 

Special  "how-to-do-it"  material  can  be  distributed 
at  neighborhood  meetings,  at  annual  meetings,  or 
mailed  right  along  with  the  monthly  news  bulletin,  if 
it  fits  into  the  program  underway  at  the  time.  Mem- 
bers should  be  constantly  reminded  in  the  news  letter 
that  they  can  get  more  of  such  information  by  writing 
or  calling  the  co-op  office. 
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PICTURES  AND 
VISUAL  METHODS 


Movies  and  still  pictures 
have  many  uses;  so  do  ex- 
hibits, displays  and  charts 


T^DUCATORS,  advertisers,  and  molders  of  public 
■^  opinion  in  all  fields  recognize  the  tremendous  im- 
pact of  visual  methods  on  audiences  of  all  kinds. 
Movies,  slides,  photographs,  charts,  graphs,  posters, 
exhibits,  and  displays  dramatize  facts  and  figures  as 
no  other  methods  can.  They  highlight  emotional  val- 
ues of  educational  programs,  stimulate  interest  in 
subject  matter,  and  supplement  words  in  getting  ideas 
across  to  people.  Let's  look  at  each  of  these  visual 
methods  briefly. 

MOVIES 

Americans  are  a  movie-conscious  people.  We're 
used  to  getting  our  ideas,  our  fashions,  and  a  lot  of 
our  language  from  the  movies  we  see  and  hear.  You 
will  be  wise  to  make  every  effort  to  borrow  films  that 
help  you  do  your  job  as  easily  and  as  well  as  possible. 

Roughly,  the  films  you  will  want  to  borrow  will  fall 
into  three  general  types:  Power  use  subjects,  films 
dealing  with  various  phases  of  cooperation,  and  general 
interest  films. 

Your  first  step  in  determining  what  films  will  be 

available  for  your  use  might  be'to  obtain  one  or  more 

catalogs  of  film  sources.     A  fairly  complete  catalog 

:  the  above  three  types  of  films  may  be  obtained  from 

REA's  Information  Services  Division.      (RE A  itself 


does  not  distribute  films.)  Your  State  film  library  (in 
your  State  college  or  university  or  elsewhere)  can  also 
supply  you  with  a  list  of  films.  It  usually  can  furnish 
you  the  REA  films  "Power  and  the  Land"  and  "Bob 
Marshall  Comes  Home"  (see  p.  69)  and  other  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  films,  as  well  as 
many  other  films  on  general  subjects.  If  your  State 
library  is  unable  to  supply  you  with  an  REA  film  in 
time  for  a  showing,  REA  may  be  able  to  obtain  it  for 
you  through  the  Department. 

You  can  get  a  complete  catalog  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  motion  pictures  which  are  distributed 
through  the  State  film  libraries  free  of  charge  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Motion  Picture  Service,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Ask 
for  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  673,  "Motion 
Pictures  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture." 

Other  film  listings  may  be  obtained  from  the  Co- 
operative League  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Film  Department,  343  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
4,  111.;  the  Modern  Talking  Picture  Service,  9  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. ;  the  Farm  Film 
Foundation,  1731  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  the  YMCA  Motion  Picture  Bureau,  with 
branches   at   347    Madison   Avenue,   New   York    17, 


N.  Y.;  351  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  19 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111.;  and  1700  Patter- 
son Avenue,  Dallas,  Tex.;  and  the  United  Nations 
Films  Library  (Information  Division),  Lake  Success, 
N.  Y. 

Films  of  general  interest,  most  of  which  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  above  sources,  help  broaden 
horizons  and  stimulate  interest  in  problems  that,  to  the 
average  farm  family,  might  seem  far  removed  from 
home.  Films  on  power  use  subjects,  many  of  which 
are  listed  in  the  REA  catalog,  help  your  members  to 
understand  about  specific  applications  of  electricity  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  home.  In  most  cases  they  can  be 
obtained  direct  from  manufacturers,  as  well  as  from 
State  film  libraries.  However,  since  supply  of  such 
films  is  frequently  far  behind  orders,  orders  should  be 
placed  well  in  advance  of  showing. 


USING    MOVIES 

To  be  most  effective  as  an  educational  tool,  films 
should  be  closely  integrated  with  the  program  during 
which  they  are  shown.  The  adviser,  instead  of  saying, 
"Now  we're  going  to  see  a  film,"  can  just  as  easily 
explain  the  significance  of  the  picture  and  point  out 
scenes  or  dialogue  for  special  notice  by  the  audience. 
After  the  film  has  been  shown,  he  can  ask  for  questions 
and  comments  and  call  attention  to  the  questions 
raised  before  the  showing. 

One  co-op  has  found  it  a  good  practice  to  precede 
a  feature  film  with  a  comedy,  travel  film,  or  other  good 
short  subject,  as  a  build-up  to  stimulate  interest. 

Important. — Get  a  trained  operator  to  run  the  pro- 
jector so  that  the  least  difficulties  can  be  handled 
quickly  during  a  showing.  If  you  or  some  other  per- 
son not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  operation  makes 


Pose  subjects  carefully  when  making  your  own  movies;  move  fo   get  a  new   angle   after  each   "shot." 
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the  showing,  run  through  part  of  the  film  under  the 
operator's  guidance.  It  takes  a  little  practice  to  thread 
film  properly,  adjust  and  clean  the  lens,  focus  on  the 
screen,  splice  a  film  when  it  breaks,  and  adjust  sound 
for  a  sound  film.  Instruction  sheets  accompanying 
projectors  should  be  studied  carefully. 

Make  sure  everything  is  in  order  and  set  to  go  be- 
fore the  showing.  Keep  a  supply  of  replacement  bulbs 
on  hand  if  the  co-op  owns  its  machine.  Bulbs  have  a 
tendency  to  fail  at  the  least  opportune  moments ! 

A  long  narrow  room  is  best  for  a  showing,  partic- 
ularly for  a  technicolor  film.  If  at  all  possible,  set  up 
the  projector  at  the  rear  of  the  room.  The  picture 
will  then  be  as  large  as  possible  and  the  audience  will 
not  be  distracted  by  the  whir  of  machinery. 


Place  photographs  at  eye  level. 

MAKING  YOUR  OWN  MOVIES 

Home  movies  rarely  approach  commercial  films  in 
educational  value  or  technical  quality.  But  they  are 
always  interesting  to  those  who  appear  in  them  or  to 
those  familiar  with  the  scenes  shown.  People  like  to 
see  themselves  and  their  neighbors.  Movies  combin- 
ing scenes  of  member  participation  and  co-op  per- 
sonnel will  help  increase  your  annual  meeting  attend- 
ance when  announced  for  showing  at  the  meeting,  says 
a  co-op  which  has  tried  this  technique. 

Home  made  films  are  sure-fire  in  general  or  neigh- 
borhood  membership   meetings.      If   carefully    done 


they  can  be  made  very  attractive.  The  best  way  to 
make  good  local  movies  is  to  follow  carefully  the  sug- 
gestions provided  by  manufacturers  of  movie  film  and 
cameras.     Here  are  a  few  general  pointers: 

1 .  Be  sure  to  set  the  camera  to  get  proper  exposure. 
Try  to  take  pictures  with  your  back  to  the  sun. 

2.  Never  take  two  consecutive  shots  from  the  same 
spot.     Move  to  get  a  new  angle. 

3.  Remember  that  the  motion  is  in  the  actors,  not 
the  camera.  Don't  turn  the  camera  while  taking  a 
picture;  rather,  let  the  moving  objects  come  into  its 
view  and  go  out  again. 

4.  Hold  each  scene  for  at  least  7  to  10  seconds. 

5.  Title  your  films.  An  easy  way  to  do  this  is  to 
take  a  picture  of  your  manager  or  some  other  staff 
worker  writing  a  short  title  on  the  office  window  with 
white  cleaning  powder.  Titles  should  be  short  and 
infrequent — "Annual  Meeting,  1948,"  or  "Jim  Ha- 
mer's  Farm,  1947."  Sometimes  a  picture  of  a  mail 
box  with  the  name  on  it  will  identify  a  scene. 

6.  Edit  sharply  even  if  it  means  you  must  throw 
away  much  of  your  film.  Hollywood  rejects  about  90 
percent.  *  What  you  have  left  probably  will  be  more 
interesting.  Try  to  get  a  good  sequence  or  story  to 
your  film.  Plan  your  picture  taking  in  advance;  write 
down  the  order  for  various  shots  you  want. 

FILM   STRIPS  AND   SLIDES 

Film  strips  (also  called  slidefilms)  and  slides  are 
"still"  pictures  that  can  be  reproduced  on  a  screen  as 
easily  as  movies.  Small  slide  projectors  cost  around 
$50  to  $100  and  can  become  handy  tools  to  educa- 
tional advisers.  Not  only  can  slides  and  film  strips  be 
purchased  inexpensively,  but  pictures  taken  right  in 
the  area  of  the  local  cooperative  can  easily  be  made 
into  either  form.  One  co-op  has  developed  picture 
continuities  on  installation  or  use  of  various  pieces  of 
electrical  equipment  by  co-op  members.  Charts  and 
graphs  also  can  be  reproduced  on  slides  or  film. 

You  can  get  a  complete  list  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  slide  films  by  writing  to  the 
Extension  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.  C.  Ask  for  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  655.  These  slide  films  are  not  avail- 
able for  loan  from  the  Department,  but  may  be  pur- 
chased under  arrangements  described  in  the  above 
catalog.  (The  REA  slide  films  listed  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1948  issue  of  this  catalog  have  been  withdrawn 
from  circulation  temporarily  for  revision.) 

Some  of  these  Department  of  Agriculture  film  strips 
may  be  available  for  loan  through  your  State  film  li- 
brary. In  addition,  your  State  film  library  may  have 
for  loan  or  sale  film  strips  produced  by  the  Extension 
Service  or  other  public  agencies  within  your  State. 

You  can  also  get  film  strips  and  sets  of  slides  from 
some  of  the  electrical  equipment  manufacturers.     The 
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titles  of  several  of  these  may  be  obtained  on  request 
to  REA. 

Whatever  the  source,  most  film  strips  and  sets  of 
slides  have  accompanying  strips  that  help  the  user  in 
the  presentation  of  the  story. 

For  help  in  getting  your  own  photographs  and 
charts  made  into  slides  and  film  strips,  consult  your 
photographic  firm,  your  State  film  library,  or  REA. 

Movies,  film  strips,  or  slides  to  which  the  cooperative 
has  access  should  be  announced  to  other  groups  in 
your  service  area,  particularly  to  the  schools.  In  some 
co-ops  the  adviser  has  worked  out  special  arrangements 
with  school  superintendents  to  show  documentary  and 
power  use  films,  accompanied  by  talks  and  discussion, 
to  all  schools  in  a  county  at  regular  intervals. 
P.  T.  A.'s,  farm  organizations,  and  social  clubs  usually 
are  glad  to  schedule  a  showing  of  a  particular  movie 
or  to  schedule  a  talk  accompanied  by  film  strip  or  slide 
presentations. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

There  is  no  easier  or  more  dramatic  way  to  register 
the  history  of  the  cooperative  than  to  photograph  the 
highlights  of  the  story  as  it  unfolds. 

A  file  of  photographs  of  local  activities  comes  in 
handy  to  provide  illustrations  for  newspaper  stories, 
for  special  publications  such  as  an  annual  report;  and 
for  use  in  demonstrations,  in  exhibits,  and  displays. 

Having  a  picture  of  a  new  plumbing  installation  at 
the  Adams'  place,  say,  can  highlight  a  discussion  on 
plumbing.  Lighting  or  wiring  procedures,  details  of 
construction  of  certain  electrical  farm  equipment  can 
be  more  easily  explained  if  photographs  of  the  proce- 
dures are  available  for  use  during  discussions.  When 
a  piece  of  equipment  cannot  be  taken  satisfactorily 
from  meeting  to  meeting,  an  enlarged  photograph  can 
be  used  to  explain  construction  and  point  out  pecu- 
liarities that  have  to  be  watched  in  the  use  of  the 
equipment. 

Photographs  of  annual  meetings,  of  the  people  who 
help  make  the  co-op  work,  of  farms  wired  and 
equipped  to  use  electricity  effectively — they're  all  sub- 
jects for  an  inquiring  camera.  A  picture  of  the  gen- 
erating plant  that  supplies  the  co-op's  power,  a  con- 
struction crew  on  the  job,  linemen  repairing  damage 
after  a  storm,  causes  of  outages,  an  electrician  install- 
ing wiring — all  will  have  their  use  at  some  time. 

EQUIPMENT  NEEDED  FOR  TAKING  GOOD  PICTURES 

1.  The  camera. — The  choice  of  a  camera  will  be 
determined  by  a  number  of  factors.  Most  important 
is  what  you  want  to  do  with  it.  No  matter  what 
camera  you  choose,  these  are  essentials: 

(a)  It  should  have  a  good  lens  ("coated"  is  pre- 
ferred), with  a  minimum  aperture  of  f4.5.  The  lens 
should  focus  down  to  at  least  6  feet. 

(6)    It  should  have  a  good  shutter  with  at  least  these 


Use  of  symbols  adds  greatly  to  chart  interest  lp.  50) 


speeds:  Time,  bulb,  1  second,  up  to  1/200  of  a  second. 
The  shutter  should  be  built  so  that  it  can  be  synchro- 
nized with  flash  bulbs.  ( A  shutter  with  a  built-in  flash 
synchronizer  is  well  worth  the  extra  cost.) 

(c)  Select  a  camera  that  uses  film  manufactured  by 
at  least  two  or  three  firms  and  easily  obtainable 
throughout  the  area  in  which  you  will  work. 

(d)  Select  a  camera  with  a  built-in  coupled  range 
finder. 

(e)  If  the  person  who  is  going  to  use  the  camera 
wears  glasses,  especially  if  he  is  nearsighted,  get  a 
camera  of  the  reflex  type.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
focus  a  camera  through  the  typical  viewer  while 
wearing  heavy  lenses. 

(/)  If  you  want  to  take  35-mm.  color  transparen- 
cies, which  are  handy  for  lecture  demonstrations,  select 
a  camera  which  will  accommodate  35-mm.  film.  It 
can  be  built  for  35-mm.  film  or  designed  to  take  a 
35-mm.  adaptor. 

Note. — Consider  these  pros  and  cons  if  you  are 
thinking  of  getting  a  35-mm.  camera. 

Against. — Negatives  are  so  small  that  each  negative 


Sometimes  a  background  sketch  will  help,  too. 
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must  be  enlarged.  Negatives  must  be  exposed  and 
processed  with  great  care  so  that  they  can  be  enlarged. 
Because  negative  quality  is  so  important,  the  lens,  shut- 
ter, and  coupled  range  finder  must  be  of  superior 
quality. 

For. — 35-mm.  cameras  are  compact.  All  the 
equipment  you  may  want  to  use  can  be  carried  in  a 
small  case.  Cost  of  the  film  is  low.  Colored  trans- 
parencies can  be  taken  easily.  Because  most  35-mm. 
cameras  are  equipped  with  2-inch  lens,  more  of  the 
depth  of  your  picture  will  be  sharp  and  in  focus. 
Since  the  camera  is  small  and  unobtrusive,  candid 
photos  can  be  taken. 

2.  A  good  photoelectric  light  meter. 

3.  A  sturdy  tripod  with  a  panning  and  tilting  head. 
(It  can  be  either  wood  or  metal,  but  it  must  be  sturdy. 
A  good  test  is  to  extend  the  tripod  fully  and  then  lean 
heavily  on  the  head.  If  the  tripod  quivers,  try 
another. ) 

4.  A  strong  carrying  case,  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  camera,  flash  equipment,  exposure  meter, 
plenty  of  flash  bulbs,  and  filters. 

5.  Filters  .  .  .  one  medium  yellow  to  bring  out  the 
clouds.  If  you  are  going  to  use  color  film  get  the 
filter  necessary  to  adapt  indoor  (artificial  light)  film 
to  sunlight. 

6.  Film  ...  a  medium-speed  film  is  best  for  all- 
around  use.  For  most  uses  a  panchromatic  film  is 
probably  best. 

short  one.     It  can't  possibly  cover  all 


the  possibilities  in  purchasing  a  camera  and  acces- 
sories. If  you  need  more  help,  get  in  touch  with 
REA. 

SOME  HINTS  ON  TAKING  PICTURES 

Not  every  person  can  become  an  expert  photog- 
rapher overnight.  But  many  people  in  any  com- 
munity are  willing  to  suggest  how  to  use  a  camera 
and  tell  about  subject  matter  and  composition.  A 
number  of  books  and  magazines  on  photography  can 
be  helpful  in  developing  the  techniques  of  photog- 
raphy. Among  the  magazines  are  U.  S.  Camera 
and  The  Complete  Photographer,  published  by  the 
National  Educational  Alliance,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 
Film  manufacturers  publish  a  number  of  useful  how- 
to-do-it  books.  Also,  the  person  who  develops  your 
film  can  tell  you  whether  or  not  you  are  using  your 
camera  well. 

Here  are  a  few  general  suggestions : 

1 .  Decide  exactly  what  it  is  you  want  to  photograph, 
what  its  really  essential  feature  is.  Keep  each  picture 
as  simple  as  possible.  If  necessary,  take  two  or  three 
pictures,  if  there  are  that  many  features  to  bring  out. 

2.  Decide  from  what  angle  the  picture  should  be 
taken.  Sometimes  just  one  step  to  the  right  or  the 
left  will  make  the  difference  between  a  really  fine 
picture  and  just  another  dud. 

3.  Carefully  place  the  people  in  your  picture  so  that 
they  become  a  part  of  the  picture  instead  of  hiding  it. 

4.  If  you  are  outdoors,  take  a  reading  on  your  ex- 


posure  meter.  If  indoors,  decide  where  you  want  to 
put  your  lights.  Be  especially  careful  not  to  cast 
shadows  with  your  lights  on  the  most  important  part 
of  your  picture. 

5.  Focus  the  camera  and  set  the  exposure  time.  If 
you  are  holding  the  camera  in  your  hand,  take  your 
pictures  at  no  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  a  second.  (It 
takes  lots  of  practice  to  get  pictures  without  movement 
at  slower  speeds.) 

6.  As  soon  as  possible  after  you've  taken  the  picture, 
have  the  films  developed.  (Undeveloped  negatives 
deteriorate  with  time.)  Have  only  glossy  prints  if 
you  plan  to  use  pictures  for  publication.  Glossy  prints 
make  superior  engravings. 

7.  Number  your  negatives  and  file  them  in  paper 
envelopes.  If  you  intend  really  to  make  use  of  your 
pictures,  start  at  the  very  beginning  with  a  simple  but 
systematic  system  of  filing. 

8.  A  good  motto  to  remember,  "Take  plenty  of  time 
getting  ready — then  shoot  fast"  to  get  good  pictures. 

EXHIBITS   AND    DISPLAYS 

County  fairs,  community  fairs,  and  State  fairs  at- 
tract crowds  for  days.  Having  a  large  exhibit  or  a 
smaller  display  at  any  and  all  fairs  is  good  member  and 
community  relations.  Members  feel  proud  to  be  able 
to  say,  "I'm  a  part  owner  of  that  co-op,"  when  they  see 
thousands  of  people  stop  to  look  at  an  attractive  and 
entertaining  exhibit  that  also  explains  why  the  electric 
co-op  is  important  to  their  entire  community. 


Displays  and  exhibits  help  in  brightening  up  a  meet- 
ing, or  the  co-op  office  window.  But  more  impor- 
tant— while  they  are  making  the  place  more  attractive, 
they  tell  a  story,  and  they  keep  on  telling  that  story  as 
long  as  there  is  someone  to  look  at  them. 

Co-op  displays  can  be  used  in  many  places  in  addi- 
tion to  fairs,  co-op  meetings,  and  co-op  offices.  You 
probably  can, place  them  in  the  offices  of  the  county 
extension  workers,  in  schools,  and  in  libraries.  On 
many  occasions,  the  post  office,  the  courthouse,  banks, 
and  the  newspaper  office  might  all  welcome  a  display 
prepared  by  the  co-op.  The  success  you  have  in  plac- 
ing these  displays  will  depend  in  great  part  on  how  in- 
teresting and  attractive  you  make  the  subject  matter 
for  each  group. 

Making  exhibits  and  displays  is  a  specialized  job: 
A  lot  of  thought  ought  to  go  into  making  them  fit  the 
occasions  and  places  where  they  are  used.  Help 
should  be  sought  by  the  inexperienced.  If  an  exhibit 
is  worth  making  at  all,  it's  worth  making  well,  with  the 
best  skilled  help  available.  Manual  training,  farm 
mechanics,  and  art  teachers  of  a  high  school  in  your 
area;  professional  display  people,  and  appliance  dis- 
tributors are  sources  for  help. 

Most  people  go  to  fairs  to  be  entertained — plan  your 
exhibit  accordingly. 

Best  success  formula  for  exhibits:  Let  people  take 
part  in  it — then  they  really  remember  and  enjoy  it. 
You  can  use  many  devices  to  accomplish  this,  all  the 
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Good  exhibit  tip:  Figure  out 
a  device  to  "sfop"  audience. 


way  from  a  quiz  show  to  pushing  buttons  to  make 
something  work. 

An  exhibit  should  always  be  manned.  Keep  some- 
one there  to  make  your  visitors  welcome,  to  answer 
questions,  distribute  literature,  focus  attention  on  sec- 
ondary features  of  the  display  that  might  miss  the  at- 
tention of  the  casual  observer. 

Small  exhibits  for  windows  or  school  classrooms  can 
hardly  be  "manned"  for  a  month  at  a  time — they're  a 
different  kind  of  job.  Displays  or  exhibits  for  such 
purposes  should  be  simple  and  dramatic.  Attempt  to 
highlight  one  important  fact  or  feature  about  the 
co-op. 

Miniature  models  of  farms  showing  various  uses  of 
electricity  or  models  of  generating  plants,  pieces  of 
equipment,  rural  industries  that  use  electricity  for 
power,  all  lend  themselves  to  the  smaller  exhibits  in- 
tended to  attract  attention  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Though  simply  presented,  they  can  attempt  to  tell  a 
more  detailed  story,  since  their  audience  will  be  rel- 
atively the  same  over  the  entire  period  of  time. 


Miniature  models  usually  are  expensive  if  purchased 
from  a  commercial  display  firm.  Cardboard  min- 
iatures and  plastic  models  of  some  electrical  appliances 
may  be  purchased  at  lesser  cost.  (REA  will  furnish 
more  information  about  sources  on  request  to  the  Ap- 
plications and  Loans  Division.)  Effective  models  can 
also  be  made  by  amateurs.  Making  a  miniature  dis- 
play could  be  a  project  for  a  4-H  Club  or  for  a  high 
school  vocational  agriculture  or  manual  training  class. 
A  model  electric  kitchen,  in  miniature,  could  be 
planned  by  a  girls'  home  economics  class  and  built  by 
the  manual  training  class. 

Since  a  good  exhibit  is  comparatively  expensive,  co- 
operation by  a  number  of  co-ops  in  designing,  buying, 
and  using  them  is  often  advisable. 

CHARTS   AND    GRAPHS 

Nothing  can  be  quite  as  dull  as  a  list  of  facts  and 
figures  presented  in  a  droning  voice  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing or  printed  at  length  in  your  news  letter  or  news- 
paper. Yet  these  figures  are  mighty  useful  in  getting 
a  story  across,  if  interestingly  presented. 
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The  easiest  way  to  convince  a  farmer  that  using  elec- 
tricity will  save  him  money  is  to  show  him  the  figures 
to  prove  it.  Dozens  of  other  stories  also  can  be  made 
clear  and  understandable  with  the  aid  of  facts  and 
figures  presented  in  an  interesting  and  dramatic  way 
in  charts  and  graphs. 

You  will  be  able  to  think  of  many  subjects  for  chart 
presentation,  but  here  are  some  to  start  you  off: 

1.  The  history,  growth,  and  meaning  of  your  organ- 
ization. 

(a)  Area  coverage. — Increase  over  the  years  in 
farms  electrified.     Farms  still  to  be  electrified. 

(b)  Local  ownership. — Amount  of  debt  paid  off 
each  year.  How  co-op  authority  flows  from  the  mem- 
bership to  the  elected  board  of  directors  to  the  man- 
ager and  responsibility  flows  back.  Increase  in  net 
worth  to  each  member  because  the  co-op  belongs  to 
him  (Capital  Credits).  How  co-op  income  dollar 
is  spent. 

(c)  Meaning  to  entire  community. — What  rural 
power  means  to  better  schooling,  better  health  facili- 
ties. What  co-op  power  has  done  for  the  stabilization 
of  local  businesses  and  the  entire  community.  What 
taxes  are  paid  and  to  what  authorities. 

2.  The  use  of  electricity. 

(a)  Savings  in  time  and  money  from  electricity  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  home. 

(b)  How  to  increase  income  through  proper  use  of 
electricity. 


(c)  Increase  in  power  use  since  the  first  year  of 
the  co-op. 

(d)  How  poor  wiring  is  dangerous  .  .  .  and 
uneconomical. 

( e )  How  electricity  can  be  used  to  better  the  quality 
of  farm  products  to  increase  income. 

(/)  Summary  charts  of  points  on  choice,  use,  and 
care  of  equipment. 

As  you  see,  there  is  no  trick  in  thinking  of  stories  that 
can  be  told  with  charts.  The  trick  is  in  telling  them 
in  a  clear,  easy-to-understand,  and  above  all,  inter- 
esting way.  Every  successful  chart  observes  these  basic 
rules : 

1.  Tells  one  story  at  a  time. 

2.  Tells  that  story  simply. 

3.  Makes  that  story  interesting. 

Here  are  some  ideas  for  making  your  charts  inter- 
esting : 

1.  Try  to  present  facts  pictorially. — For  instance,  if 
you  are  contrasting  the  number  of  farms  electrified  to 
the  unelectrified,  show  the  electrified  as  a  black  sil- 
houette with  lighted  windows:  the  unelectrified,  all 
black.  Or  illustrate  the  unelectrified  by  means  of  a 
child  studying  under  a  kerosene  lamp  in  contrast  to 
a  child  studying  under  a  good  electric  lamp.  As 
you  begin  to  think  about  what  you  want  your  charts 
to  do,  many  pictorial  methods  will  present  themselves. 
The  important  thing  is  to  use  them.     Even  if  they  are 


Visual  methods  of  instruction  are  vitally  important.      Seeing  is  nearly  90  percent  of  learning. 


a  little  more  crude  than  you  would  like  them  to  be,  they 
will  still  be  more  interesting  than  a  bar  or  line  chart. 
2.  Use  color. — Keep  charts  bright  with  plenty  of 
contrast.  But  keep  them  simple.  Limit  yourself  to 
two  or  three  colors  for  each  chart.  Blue  and  green 
generally  signify  safe  or  good  usage,  red  standing  for 
danger  or  loss.  Often  you  can  add  to  the  effective- 
ness of  your  presentation  by  using  dark  backgrounds 


with  copy  in  light  colors.     The  most  arresting  com- 
bination possible  is  a  bright  yellow  against  black. 

Manufacturers  are  another  source  of  charts  or  post- 
ers, especially  those  related  to  wiring,  lighting,  and 
household  equipment.  A  list  of  some  of  these  is  avail- 
able from  RE  A  ( see  p.  69) .  Large  pictures  or  cutaway 
drawings  usually  can  be  used  as  they  are.  Others  must 
be  cut  out  and  mounted. 
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WORKING  WITH 

THE  LOCAL  PRESS 

AND  RADIO 


Suggestions    for    preparing    newspaper 
stories  •  Contacts  with  radio  stations 


rj^HERE  are  at  least  two  main  reasons  for  establish- 
-1-  ing  good  relations  with  the  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  that  serve  your  co-op  area. 

First,  your  rural  electric  co-op  is  a  far  reaching  and 
important  community  enterprise.  It  has  a  potent 
bearing  on  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  all  the 
people  in  the  area.  Because  of  this  every  community- 
conscious  editor  and  radio  director,  if  properly  in- 
formed about  your  co-op,  will  want  to  know  about  and 
report  on  its  progress. 

Second,  you  will  find  that  hundreds  of  your  mem- 
bers are  served  by  the  local  press  and  radio.  Thus, 
these  two  outlets  will  be  important  supplements  to 
your  other  methods  for  getting  information  to  your 
members. 

The  best  way  to  get  off  to  a  good  start  with  your 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  is  to  pay  a  personal  visit 
to  each  of  the  editors  and  radio  program  directors. 
On  this  visit  you  can  tell  them  briefly  and  concisely 
about  your  co-op,  the  members  it  serves,  what  elec- 
tricity means  to  these  people  and  the  community  as  a 
whole,  and  what  plans  your  co-op  has  for  expanding 
its  service.  Leave  with  them  copies  of  material  you 
have  that  will  fill  in  the  details  of  what  you  have* told 
them — a  copy  of  your  latest  annual  report  and,  if  you 
have  one,  a  history  of  your  co-op. 

Ask  them  what  you  can  do  for  them.     Find  out  the 


kind  of  material  they  will  want  in  the  way  of  regular 
news  and  features  for  use  in  their  news  columns  or  on 
the  air. 

Your  local  press  and  radio  are  constantly  looking 
for  stories  or  program  material  to  build  their  audiences. 
Advertising  space  or  time,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  sold 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  people  reached.  Elec- 
tric co-ops  have  much  to  offer  that  will  help  build 
reader  and  listener  audiences. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PREPARING  NEWSPAPER 
STORIES  AND   FEATURES 

After  you  have  made  your  get-acquainted  contacts 
with  the  press  and  radio  stations,  you  will  want  to  keep 
them  supplied  with  the  kind  of  stories  they  want,  or 
tell  them  where  they  can  get  them. 

In  general,  you  will  be  supplying  two  types  of  stories. 
Some  will  be  live  news  stories  of  day-to-day  happen- 
ings. Others  will  be  what  newspapers  call  features, 
in  which  the  time  element  is  less  important. 

Be  sure  to  get  live  news  to  your  editors  while  it  is 
fresh,  such  as  an  announcement  of  a  new  loan,  with 
information  as  to  what  it  will  mean  to  the  community. 
Construction  progress  is  another  subject  that  will  be 
of  interest  from  time  to  time. 

Before  big  meetings,  remember  to  send  the  press  and 
radio  advance  information  about  what  is  going  to  take 
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place — the  reports  and  program.  You  might  send  a 
copy  of  the  guest  speaker's  talk  if  you  get  it  in  advance. 

Power  use  information  will  appeal  to  most  news- 
papers as  feature  material.  This  will  include  both 
stories  about  unusual  uses  of  electricity  on  the  farms 
of  the  rural  community,  and  instructional  material 
about  electrical  practices. 

While  most  community  newspapers  are  thoroughly 
read,  many  people  read  hastily  and  sketchily.  A 
newspaper  article,  therefore,  is  not  so  effective  as  some 
other  methods  in  giving  detailed  information  about 
power  use  subjects. 

It  isn't  always  necessary  to  prepare  such  feature  ma- 
terial yourself.  Often  it  is  better  to  drop  a  casual  sug- 
gestion to  your  editor  or  radio  director,  that  he  get  out 
to  so-and-so's  farm  to  see  what  he's  doing  with  that  new 
water  system.  Editors  often  like  to  develop  their  own 
slants  on  feature  material. 

As  electrification  adviser  you  will  have  professional 
status  in  your  area  and  will  have  access  to  much  in- 
formation that  might  make  up  a  regular  feature 
column  for  a  newspaper.  If  you  propose  to  your  edi- 
tor a  column  of  hints  about  using  electricity  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  home,  take  several  sample  columns  along 
on  the  visit  when  you  mention  the  subject.  It  is  best 
to  start  such  a  column  with  copy  that  will  take  up  4 
to  5  inches  of  space  ( about  four  typewritten  lines  make 
an  inch  of  type)  and  expand  it  as  you  hit  your  stride. 
Eight  or  10  inches  will  be  the  limit  for  most  papers. 
This  is  a  community  service  you  and  the  co-op  can 
render — stick  to  news  and  information,  don't 
editorialize. 

Every  paper  has  its  own  style  of  writing,  capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation,  etc.     Try  to  become  familiar  with 
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Local  editors  like  stories  about  local  events.    Bot- 
tom   group    of    clippings    shows    how    various 
phases  of  the   REA   co-op  story  can   be  told  in 
a  newspaper  special  edition. 


this  style  by  reading  the  paper  and  follow  it  as  nearly  as 
you  can  in  preparing  articles  for  the  paper.  You  can 
follow  the  same  general  plan  in  listening  to  radio  farm 
news. 

Here  are  some  brief  general  tips  on  preparing  news- 
paper stories : 

1.  Facts  in  a  news  story  should  be  put  down  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  the  most  important  fact 
first  so  that  editors  can  cut  stories  from  the  bottom  if 
they  are  too  long  for  the  space  available. 

2.  Use  common  words,  short  paragraphs  and  sen- 
tences. Make  the  first  sentence  in  a  paragraph  an 
important  one,  attention  getting  if  possible  or  a 
summary  of  the  main  idea  of  the  paragraph. 

3.  Weekly  editors  like  to  get  most  stories  a  few 
days  ahead  of  publication,  because  then  they  can  set 
type  ahead  of  the  last  minute  rush  of  news.  Daily 
editors  like  them  a  day  ahead  of  time  unless  they're 
"hot"  news.  Release  dates  (that  is,  the  date  it  is 
permissible  to  publish  the  story)  help  prevent  news 
outlets  from  "beating"  each  other  on  your  program 
news.  Be  sure  you  give  all  weekly  editors  release  dates 
corresponding  to  their  press  dates. 

4.  The  editor  likes  to  receive  stories  on  clean  paper, 
typed,  double-spaced,  ready  for  his  pencil.  Type  copy 
with  wide  page  margins.  Always  include  your  address, 
telephone  number,  and  date  of  the  release  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  each  page. 

5.  For  emphasis — remember  that  editors  want  local 
names,  quotes  from  local  people,  facts  about  local 
farms. 

6.  In  distributing  news  releases  about  your  co-op, 
be  sure  to  include  every  weekly  newspaper  in  your 
co-op  territory,  not  merely  the  largest  or  the  one  which 
serves  the  county  in  which  the  co-op  headquarters  is 
located.  Also,  find  which  daily  newspapers  come  into 
your  co-op  territory.  Daily  papers  usually  have  local 
correspondents  in  small  towns  in  your  area.  These 
people  will  be  happy  to  handle  your  news  for  their 
papers. 

7.  Should  you  have  good  photographs  to  accom- 
pany an  article,  the  daily  papers  serving  your  co-op 
territory  usually  will  print  them.  Weekly  papers, 
however,  frequently  do  not  have  a  budget  for  engrav- 
ing. A  co-op  may  overcome  their  refusal  to  take  a 
photograph  by  having  the  engraving  of  an  important 
picture  made  itself,  for  a  few  dollars,  then  ordering  a 
number  of  "mats"  sufficient  for  the  local  weekly 
papers.  The  weekly  paper  can  use  the  mat  to  make 
its  own  plate  without  cost. 

A  final  thought  on  newspaper  relations.  When  an 
editor  runs  a  particularly  good  story  about  some  fea- 
ture of  your  program,  he  will  appreciate  a  call  from 
you  with  your  comments.  He  may  be  willing  to  pro- 
vide you  with  copies  for  your  board  members  or 
committees. 
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Some  co-ops  use  ads  to  help  reach  communities. 

CONTACTS   WITH    RADIO   STATIONS 

Radio  is  an  important  medium  for  reaching  your 
members  and  extending  community  service.  Since 
co-op  members  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the  station's 
audience,  the  program  director  (or  farm  director,  if 
the  station  has  one)  is  likely  to  be  interested  in  dis- 
cussing how  the  co-op  and  the  station  can  help  each 
other. 

One  effective  approach  to  the  program  director  is 
to  express  your  interest  in  the  programs  he  is  initiating 
and  airing  already.  Plugging  the  features  of  his  pro- 
grams of  interest  to  your  members  in  your  news  letter 
or  bulletin  will  help  build  the  station's  listening  audi- 
ence and  help  establish  a  basis  for  a  working  relation- 
ship between  the  co-op  and  the  station.  Send  a 
marked  copy  of  your  publication  to  the  desk  of  the 
station's  program  director  after  you  use  the  item. 

You  can  set  two  goals  for  yourself,  after  establishing 
good  working  relations  with  your  radio  directors.  Try 
to  get  co-op  news  on  an  established  farm  program,  and 
try  to  establish  a  regular  schedule  for  it — once  a  week, 
twice  a  month — whatever  is  feasible. 

Whenever  members  of  the  co-op  go  on  the  air,  use 
every  means  to  call  attention  to  the  time  and  date — 
phone  calls,  post  cards,  an  announcement  in  the  news 
letter  if  there  is  time,  or  a  paid  ad  in  the  local  papers 
covering  the  area.  Offering  a  give-away  piece  of  liter- 
ature over  the  air  is  a  good  way  of  finding  out  for  your- 
self and  letting  the  station  know  how  many  farm 
families  are  listening. 

In  all  such  radio  appearances,  careful  planning  will 
insure  that  the  co-op's  representatives  make  a  good 
impression — that  they  arrive  early,  that  the  broadcast 
is  interesting,  that  the  voices  are  pleasant,  and  that  the 
facts  around  which  the  broadcast  is  built  are  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  warrant  use  of  the  time. 
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Portion  of  text  of  a  radio 
discussion,  with  main 
points  emphasized.  Ac- 
tual script  is  double 
spaced,  with  names  set 
out  at  left  for  easy 
reading. 


WHAT   RADIO  STATIONS  WANT 

The  farm  director  or  program  director  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following  types  of  program  material : 

1.  Announcements  of  local  meetings  and  special 
projects  of  interest  to  the  area — anticipated  outage  for 
line  repairs  on  such-and-such  a  section,  storm  damage 
to  lines,  etc. 

2.  Interview  program  or  round-table  discussion  pro- 
gram on  a  specific  phase  of  your  co-op's  program. 

Stations  use  what  they  call  "public  service  time"  to 

air  features  of  educational  value  to  the  communities 

rve.     There  are  no  advertising  plugs  on  such  a 

rn,  and  the  station  is  actually  the  sponsor,  since 
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there  is  no  purchase  of  the  time  by  another  group  or 
business. 

Programs  such  as  suggestions  for  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  home  and  on  the  farm,  care  of  electrical 
appliances,  safety  measures,  improvement  of  farming 
methods,  are  definitely  educational  in  nature.  They 
represent  the  kind  of  service  the  co-op  electrification 
adviser  particularly  is  equipped  to  give. 

It  may  be  possible  to  work  with  the  county  agents, 
home  demonstration  agents,  and  public  health  officers 
in  the  area  in  preparing  regular  broadcasts  in  which 
they  would  participate.  In  some  areas,  the  local 
USDA  council  has  a  program  and  might  welcome  the 
co-op  as  a  participant. 

3.  Whenever  the  co-op  is  having  an  out-of-town 
speaker,  the  program  director  should  be  notified  so  that 
he  can  arrange  an  interview  or  a  spot  broadcast. 
Many  stations  like  to  get  this  kind  of  "live  talent."  It 
is  good  community  relations  for  them. 

4.  Personal  interviews  with  an  outstanding  co-op 
member,  his  family,  or  operator  of  an  important  rural 
industry  on  the  co-op's  lines.  Such  an  interview  cre- 
ates widespread  interest  in  the  community  where  the 
person  being  interviewed  lives.  Advance  word  of  the 
program  should  be  spread  around  the  neighborhood. 
A  series  of  such  interviews  will  do  a  great  deal  to  make 
members  conscious  of  the  role  their  co-op  plays  in 
their  community's  interests. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PREPARING  SCRIPTS 

Write  to  REA  for  a  few  sample  scripts  dealing  with 
various  phases  of  power  use.  They  will  help  you  get 
started  since  they  can  be  adapted  to  local  situations 
easily.  Here  are  some  pointers  in  preparing  your  own 
script : 

1 .  Write  the  way  people  talk.  Read  your  material 
aloud  to  see  if  it  sounds  natural  and  right.  Revise  it 
until  it  is  easy  to  say. 

2.  Stick  to  one  subject.  Don't  try  to  cover  too 
much  ground  unless  you  are  writing  news  items  about 
a  variety  of  subjects.  People  listening  to  the  radio 
often  are  doing  other  things  at  the  same  time.  Repeat 
your  main  idea  several  times  and  hit  it  hard  in  the 
final  lines.  Your  listeners  can't  turn  back  to  get  what 
they  miss  as  they  can  when  they  read  newspapers. 

3.  Keep  your  sentences  short — use  simple  words. 
Don't  use  too  many  figures,  and  when  you  do,  round 
them  off.  Proportions  and  ratios  are  better  than  exact 
figures.  Say  "two-thirds  of  all  the  farms  in  ABC 
County,"  for  instance,  rather  than  "1,528  ABC  County 
farms."  In  interview  scripts,  avoid  having  a  guest 
speak  more  than  30  seconds  at  a  time.  The  questioner 
can  break  in  frequently  with  affirmative  statements, 
exclamations  of  pleasant  surprise,  or  by  asking  the 
question  in  another  manner. 

4.  Read  your  copy  aloud  several  times  before  you 
go  on  the  air.     Persons  going  on  the  air  should  rehearse 


together  before  the  actual  broadcast.  People  on  the 
radio  sound  better  if  they  "talk"  instead  of  "read" 
their  material. 

You  might  consider  renting  or  possibly  buying  a 
wire  or  tape  recording  machine  for  broadcast  rehears- 
als, timing  programs,  play-back  for  "naturalness" 
and  doing  shows  away  from  the  studio  for  later  airing. 
(You  can  also  have  recordings  of  important  speeches 
or  programs  prepared  by  recording  specialists  at 
relatively  low  cost.) 

Of  course,  you  can  use  a  recorder  for  many  other 
purposes,  such  as  preparing  speeches  to  be  used  over 
a  public-address  system  while  the  speaker  is  at  another 
location;  for  recording  talks  at  committee  meetings 
or  other  gatherings,  for  use  later ;  for  providing  musi- 
cal interludes  at  meetings.  A  recorder  is  an  excellent 
device  for  cooperative  purchase  by  a  number  of  co-op 
advisers  who  are  in  a  position  to  share  its  use.  Illi- 
nois,  Missouri,   and  Oklahoma   State  co-op  associa- 


tions were  among  the  first  to  use  them.  If  your  local 
station  permits  broadcasting  without  a  script,  you  may 
find  that  you  can  present  a  program  that  is  easier 
to  listen  to  than  the  more  formalized  program. 

Remember,  however,  that  an  ad  lib  program  re- 
quires careful  organization  of  your  material,  and  ad- 
vance coaching  and  rehearsal  before  the  broadcast. 
You  will  want  to  have  an  outline.  For  a  straight  talk, 
it  need  be  only  a  series  of  words — reminders  of  the 
course  you  want  to  take.  For  a  group  broadcast  a 
more  detailed  outline  will  serve  better.  Practice  your 
discussion  as  a  "warm-up"  before  you  go  on  the  air. 
(Samples  of  both  prepared  and  ad  lib  scripts  are 
available  from  REA) 

The  radio  is  a  valuable  method  of  reaching  a  large 
audience  with  a  few  basic  points.  But  it  has  not 
proved  highly  effective  as  a  means  of  getting  out 
how-to-do-it  details.  It  is  well  to  select  the  subject 
matter  for  radio  presentation  accordingly. 
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YOUR  CO-OP 


TOMORROW'S  FARMERS 


Working  with  youth  clubs  •  Work- 
ing with   co-op  youth    •   Working 
with    educators 


T^HE  young  people  in  your  co-op  and  in  your  com- 
J-  munity  can  be  among  the  strongest  supporters  of 
your  co-op  program.  They  are  enthusiastic,  they  have 
lots  of  energy  and  drive,  and  they  are  forward-looking. 

The  first  step  in  getting  young  people  to  help  you 
in  a  co-op  program  is  to  make  sure  that  they  have  the 
full  facts  about  what  electricity  can  do  in  a  rapidly 
changing  farm  scene,  and  about  your  co-op's  place  in 
the  community,  now  and  in  the  future. 

To  do  this  you  will  need  to  work  with  all  the  people 
already  Working  with  young  folks  in  your  community 
on  the  programs  related  to  rural  electrification.  By 
giving  them  help  with  parts  of  their  programs  related 
to  your  work  you  will  learn  what  is  already  being  done. 
You  will  also  create  good  will  and  gain  experience  in 
working  with  youth  groups.  Always  try  to  leave  the 
door  open  for  future  co-op  members  not  already  in 
such  programs  to  participate  in  any  activities  with 
which  you  help. 

Basically  you  can  draw  on  about  three  main  groups 
of  adults  for  help  of  this  kind : 

1 .  Co-op  members  who  have  young  people  in  their 
families.  These  parents  know  that  their  children  will 
no  longer  be  satisfied  with  hand  methods  anywhere 
that  motors  and  other  electrical  devices  can  do  the 
same  jobs.  They  should  also  realize  that  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  urged  them  to  form  their  own 
electric  co-op  can  best  be  carried  on  by  youth. 

High-school  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 


These  teachers  are  active  in  the  formation  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  the  national 
organization  of  farm  boys  studying  vocational  agricul- 
ture in  public  secondary  schools.  These  teachers  fol- 
low up  their  classroom  instruction  by  supervising  the 
farming  operations  of  students  on  their  home  farms. 
(In  some  States  there  are  chapters  of  the  New  Farmers 
of  America,  a  national  organization  for  Negro  students 
similar  to  FFA.) 

High-school  girls  taking  instructions  from  vocational 
home-economics  teachers  have  a  similar  organization, 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America,  and  in  some 
States,  the  New  Homemakers  of  America.  Since  these 
students  are  the  farm  housewives  of  tomorrow  and  will 
use  considerable  electrical  equipment,  their  instructors 
should  be  placed  high  on  the  "must"  list  of  community 
contacts. 

3.  Extension  Service  leaders  of  county  4-H  Club 
work.  These  are  either  the  county  agricultural  agent 
and  the  county  home  demonstration  agent,  or  in  some 
counties  a  special  county  4-H  Club  agent.  The  4-H 
Clubs  work  on  special  projects  throughout  the  year, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  volunteer  leader, 
with  Extension  Service  supervision. 

WORKING    WITH    YOUTH    CLUBS 

After  you  have  surveyed  your  community  to  see  what 
is  already  being  done  by  these  groups — and  possibly 
by  others — in  either  electrification  or  co-op  education 
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work,  the  next  step  is  up  to  you.  You  can  either  offer 
the  services  of  your  co-op  in  carrying  forward  the 
groups'  own  projects,  or  you  can  invite  them  to  partici- 
pate in  the  working  out  of  your  own  youth  program. 
Often  a  combination  of  these  methods  can  be  used. 

Two  ready-made  opportunities  for  co-ops  and  youth 
leaders  to  work  together  are  the  electrification  con- 
tests sponsored  by  the  4-H  and  FFA  organizations  on 
a  county,  State,  and  national  level. 

Most  States  carry  on  4-H  Club  rural  electrification 
programs  open  to  both  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls.  Two 
national  4-H  contests  accepted  by  most  State  Ex- 
tension Services  relate  directly  to  electrification.  They 
are  the  Better  Methods  Electric  Contest  and  the  Frozen 
Foods  Contest.  The  4-H  Farm  Safety  and  the  Home 
Improvement  contests  may  relate  closely  to  electrifica- 
tion also. 

The  Better  Methods  contest  encourages  farm  boys 
and  girls  to  find  better,  more  efficient  electrical  ways 
of  doing  jobs  around  the  farm  and  home. 

Special  awards  are  made  to  contest  winners  in  each 
county  and  State  where  the  contest  is  held,  and  six 
national  winners  are  also  chosen.  Both  boys  and  girls 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  these  contests.  The  4-H 
Club  year  usually  ends  in  each  county  in  September, 
and  members  enroll  for  the  new  year  from  October  to 
March.  During  the  latter  period  much  work  can  be 
done  by  your  co-op  in  helping  to  promote  electrifica- 
tion contest  work  among  local  4-H  Club  members. 

The  FFA  Farm  and  Home  Electrification  contests 
encourage  FFA  club  members  to  make  practical  and 
economic  use  of  electricity  in  connection  with  their 

Future  co-op  members  can  learn  about  power  use 
and  co-ops  in  many  ways. 


supervised  farm  and  home  activities.  Participation  in 
electrical  work  in  high-school  shops  as  well  as  work 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  is  credited  in  determining 
award  winners.  National  cash  awards  are  made  each 
year  at  the  national  FFA  convention,  and  State  awards 
usully  at  State  conventions.  Closing  date  for  national 
entries  is  June  30.  State  entry  dates  can  be  obtained 
from  local  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  or  State 
educational  authorities. 

Your  co-op  can  help  local  FFA  and  4-H  leaders  in 
many  ways  to  promote  local  participation  in  and 
development  of  these  contests.  Most  of  this  work  can 
be  done  directly  with  the  youth  clubs  themselves — with 
the  help  and  advice  of  the  local  club  leaders,  of  course. 
Co-op  education  workers  can : 

Provide  equipment  for  use  at  club  meetings  for 
demonstration  purposes,  or  conduct  classes  at  club 
meetings. 

Help  to  train  volunteer  leaders  to  direct  rural  elec- 
trification activities;  to  explain  the  purposes  of  the 
contest  and  put  them  across  on  a  community  level. 
These  leaders  could  be  active  members  of  your  co-op, 
co-op  personnel,  or  able  local  people  with  electrical 
experience. 

Offer  suggestions  to  individual  club  members  for 
material  and  ideas  that  could  be  used  in  their  work  on 
the  farm,  in  the  home,  or  in  demonstrations. 

Work  with  club  leaders  in  publicizing  the  contests 
through  your  co-op  news  letter  and  State-wide  paper, 
in  displays  in  your  office  window,  at  your  annual  meet- 
ing, in  press  and  radio  announcements  timed  with  local 
entries  in  the  contest.  Many  co-ops  have  found  that 
young  people's  demonstrations  of  electrical  equipment 
in  use  have  been  most  valuable  features  of  annual 
meetings.  Awards  may  serve  to  recognize  work  well 
done. 

But  your  work  with  youth  groups  need  not  and 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  annual  contests  and 
preparation  for  them.  Young  people  need  to  be  con- 
stantly stimulated  and  informed  about  electricity  and 
about  your  co-op. 

WORKING  WITH   CO-OP  YOUTH 

One  very  good  way  rural  electric  co-ops  have  found 
to  insure  maximum  interest  and  participation  by  youths 
in  the  work  of  the  co-op  and  its  service  to  the 
community  is  to  form  a  so-called  "junior  board." 

A  junior  co-op  board  is  just  what  its  name  implies — 
a  group  of  future  co-op  members  who,  through  their 
own  organization,  learn  how  and  why  your  co-op 
works,  by  taking  part  in  its  activities,  perhaps  by  meet- 
ing with  the  senior  board.  The  junior  members  may 
be  appointed,  one  from  each  district,  by  the  directors 
of  your  co-op  or  by  other  rural  leaders,  or  they  may  be 
elected  by  other  young  people  living  on  farms  served 
by  your  co-op.     Whatever  the  method  of  their  ap- 
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Equipment   repair   helps    teach    electric   principles.         Home  economics  students  learn  to  sew  electrically. 


pointment,  they  should  be  young  people  interested  in 
electrification  and  cooperation,  who  can  work  with  and 
enlist  other  young  people  in  the  program. 

WORKING  WITH   EDUCATORS 

School  heads  and  teachers  are  eager  to  obtain  facts 
and  working  tools  that  will  help  them  carry  forward 
their  work  with  young  people.  Their  names  should 
be  on  your  co-op  mailing  list.  More  than  that,  they 
should  be  invited  to  work  with  your  co-op  in  planning 
a  program  of  how  rural  electrification  and  cooperative 
studies  may  be  used  in  their  curricula,  or  in  their  club 
work. 

Discussions  on  this  subject  should  ordinarily  start 
with  county  or  local  school  superintendents  or  top  club 
leaders.  High-school  principals  also  should  be  in- 
vited. Others  who  might  be  brought  into  the  pro- 
gram are  rural  grade  school  teachers,  school  librarians, 
college  presidents  and  teachers,  and  teachers  of  special 
studies  such  as  social  sciences  and  shop  work,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  vocational  agricultural  and  homemaking 
teachers  previously  mentioned. 

Teachers  and  club  leaders  could  be  given  copies  of 
REA  and  other  useful  publications  your  co-op  receives, 
and  encouraged  to  order  additional  copies.  Many 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  receive  the  Rural 
Electrification  News.  You  can  be  helpful  by  telling 
them  where  they  can  obtain  electrical  supplies,  films, 
and  other  materials  for  demonstrations  and  for  class- 
room work.  Perhaps  you  can  supply  them  with  tools 
and  equipment  for  wiring,  power  use,  or  repair 
demonstrations,  or  programs. 

One  Nebraska  REA-financed  system,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  vocational  agriculture  teachers  in  its  area, 
helped  the  teachers  to  learn  essential  farmstead  wiring 


facts.  Then  one  of  the  teachers,  with  his  students,  pre- 
pared a  display  panel  showing  wiring  methods,  and  all 
used  it  in  classroom  work.  They  were  careful  to  stress 
the  necessity  of  inspection  of  all  wiring,  especially  that 
done  by  students  on  their  own  farms. 

Many  new  school  plants  are  planned  or  under  con- 
struction in  rural  areas,  especially  newly  electrified 
areas.  You  may  be  able  to  help  educators  and  school 
boards  plan  lay-outs,  and  to  secure,  finance  and  install 
lighting,  wiring,  water  systems,  washrooms  and  other 
sanitary  facilities;  water  heaters,  heating  facilities, 
refrigeration,  school  lunch  facilities  such  as  ranges; 
equipment  for  shops;  radios,  motion-picture  projec- 
tors, and  many  others. 

You  may  be  able  to  suggest  plans  for  raising  funds 
locally  to  help  purchase  some  of  the  equipment  needed. 
For  example,  if  a  school  already  has  a  shop,  you  might 
encourage  teachers  to  train  agriculture  students  in 
making  brooders  for  sale  to  local  farmers.  Funds  from 
such  sales  might  be  used  to  purchase  other  equipment. 
In  some  cases  you  may  be  able  to  point  out  to  educa- 
tors how  they  can  obtain  special  educational  discounts 
on  purchases  of  equipment  for  training  use.  Or  you 
can  explain  how  REA's  consumer  facilities  loan  pro- 
gram can  make  money  available  to  schools. 

Increasing  numbers  of  schools,  particularly  rural 
institutions,  are  adding  to  their  curricula  special  class 
sessions  or  units  in  regular  classes  and  even  brief  courses 
on  electricity  on  the  farm.  At  least  one  State,  through 
liaison  between  its  State  REA  co-op  organization  and 
top  educational  officials,  is  considering  inclusion  of  the 
teaching  of  rural  electrification  in  all  rural-school  pro- 
grams. Briefly,  such  teaching  can  cover  the  known 
uses  of  electricity  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home ;  give 
rules  of  electrical  safety;  present  tips  on  how-to-mend- 
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Shop  students  make  their  own  electric  devices 


it  for  minor  electrical  equipment  (fuses,  cords,  etc.) 
and  describe  the  typical  operation  of  a  rural  electric 
co-op. 

Another  way  to  help  both  teachers  and  students 
learn  more  about  electricity  and  your  co-op  is  to  con- 
duct an  "open  house"  at  co-op  headquarters.  There, 
both  could  learn  how  a  farmer-owned  electric  co-op 
conducts  its  business;  how  power  is  made  available  to 
farm  families,  including  the  families  of  which  the 
students  may  be  a  part.  It  would  be  a  good  time  to 
show  a  movie,  serve  refreshments  and  pass  out  litera- 
ture. 

One  thing  to  keep  in  mind  in  working  with  young 
people  and  their  adult  advisers,  especially  when  a 
specific  goal  is  to  be  attained :  Determine  jointly  with 
leaders  the  objectives  of  the  particular  program,  and 
see  that  they  are  understood  by  all.     Be  careful  not 


Study  of  radio  techniques  teaches  poise. 


to  overstep  your  bounds  when  it  is  the  other  person's 
program. 

Suppose  the  program  is  an  essay  contest  for  students 
of  sixth  grades  in  several  schools  on  the  co-op  lines. 
Rules  of  the  contest  should  be  published,  awards  an- 
nounced, and  background  material  and  information 
necessary  for  the  students  to  do  the  job  delivered  to 
them  at  a  specific  time  and  place.  A  closing  date  for 
the  activity  must  be  set  and  strictly  observed. 

Working  with  young  people  and  their  leaders  can 
be  tremendously  vital  and  can  produce  measurable 
results.  The  youngsters  who  will  be  the  future  mem- 
ber-owners of  co-op  lines,  cannot  learn  too  soon  what 
opportunities  electricity  offers  for  a  successful  vocation 
in  agriculture.  Among  all  the  community  jobs  your 
co-op  can  do,  working  with  schools  and  young  people 
is  one  of  the  best  investments. 
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BUILDING  GOOD 

COMMUNITY 

RELATIONS 


A  job  with   which   every   co-op 
director  and  employee  can  help 


A  RURAL  electric  co-op  is  a  service  organization 
**■  for  farm  families  and  other  rural  people.  These 
rural  people  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
in  the  area  in  which  the  co-op  operates.  Just  like  the 
co-op  itself,  they  are  a  part  of  this  greater  community. 
Their  interests  as  co-op  members  and  citizens  of  the 
community  are  served  best  if  their  co-op  takes  its 
proper  place  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
community. 

If  a  co-op  leadership  does  not  take  an  interest  in 
community' affairs  and  help  the  co-op  to  earn  and  take 
its  rightful  place  as  an  important  community  enter- 
prise, the  co-op  may  become  isolated  and  meet  with  in- 
difference, if  not  outright  hostility,  from  civic  groups 
and  leaders  not  closely  identified  with  it. 

No  other  rural  service  enterprise  can  make  as  great 
a  contribution  to  community  growth  and  welfare  as  an 
electric  co-op.  Bringing  low-cost  electricity  to  rural 
communities  on  an  area-wide  basis  makes  it  possible  to 
improve  educational,  cultural,  and  health  facilities,  to 
modernize  farm  housing  and  living,  to  make  farming 
more  efficient  and  more  profitable  and  to  open  up  more 
employment  opportunities  through  the  development 
of  new  rural  industries. 

The  increase  in  farm  family  income  is  reflected  in 
more  local  business,  not  only  for  electric  appliance 
dealers,  but  for  all  merchants  in  town  who  cater  to  the 
needs   of   a   prosperous   farm   population.     Thus,   it 


means  greater  prosperity  for  town  as  well  as  country 
and  a  greater  ability  on  the  part  of  the  entire  com- 
munity to  provide  itself  with  better  community  facil- 
ities and  services. 

These  facts  need  to  be  made  known  to  community 
leaders  and  groups.  You  can  do  much  of  this  your- 
self, but  a  better  job  can  be  done  if  you  are  able  to 
enlist  the  enthusiastic  help  of  the  co-op  directors,  the 
manager  and  his  staff,  and  the  co-op  membership. 

This  is  especially  important  if  the  co-op  extends  over 
a  number  of  counties.  You  will  want  to  take  a  look 
at  the  proportion  of  the  total  population  that  consti- 
tutes the  co-op's  membership.  The  simple  fact  of 
a  headquarters  building  and  miles  of  electric  lines 
stretching  out  across  the  country  do  not  necessarily 
establish  the  co-op  as  a  respected  member  of  the  com- 
munity it  serves. 

This  becomes  increasingly  clear  when  you  survey  the 
effect  on  individuals  in  rural  communities  of  the  series 
of  anti-co-op  campaigns  that  have  crossed  the  Nation 
in  the  past  15  years.  Only  the  latest  one  attacked 
REA  co-ops  as  such.  In  addition,  rural  electric  co-ops 
have  suffered  from  attacks  and  some  activities  of  com- 
mercial power  companies.  Some  of  the  co-op  mem- 
bers themselves  have  been  misled  into  accepting  some 
of  the  anti-co-op  propaganda. 

Take  a  look  back  at  the  community  inventory  in  the 
chapter,  "Getting  Your  Bearings."     That  inventory 
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should  indicate  to  you  the  individuals  and  groups  that 
not  only  can  help  you  put  over  your  program,  but  need 
to  be  told  the  co-op  story  to  gain  wholehearted  com- 
munity acceptance  and  build  good  relations  for  the 
co-op. 

DEVELOPING      RELATIONS      WITH      COMMUNITY 
GROUPS 

Remember  that,  in  your  relation  with  these  groups, 
you  are  frequently  the  one  to  act  as  the  co-op's  am- 
bassador. As  an  ambassador,  it  is  wise  to  demonstrate 
your  interst  in  community  affairs  by  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  organizations  in  your  community  and  region 
that  deal  primarily  with  farm  people.  Your  task  of 
enlisting  their  help  at  some  later  date  will  be  much 
easier  if  you  have  demonstrated  your  cooperative 
spirit  by  wholehearted  participation  in  their  affairs. 

Another  way  that  many  co-ops  have  found  to  stimu- 
late interest  of  other  groups  and  establish  and  maintain 
good  relations  with  them  is  to  accept  leadership  in 
community  improvement  projects,  and  to  enlist, 
through  the  co-op  news  letter  or  a  special  circular, 
active  interest  and  support  of  co-op  members  for  the 
projects. 

Here  are  examples  of  projects  in  which  your  co-op 
may  accept  joint  sponsorship  with  other  groups: 

County  fairs. 

Home  beautification. 

Community  canning  projects. 

School  hot-lunch  programs. 

USDA  annual  spring  clean-up  campaigns. 

Safety  campaigns. 

Improving  rural  health  facilities. 

Increasing  rural  telephone  coverage. 

Food  storage — locker  plant  programs. 

Fire  Prevention  Week — Community  Chest. 

REA  co-ops  have  a  great  advantage  in  their  service 
areas.     Some  recognized  community  service  projects 


could  not  be  accomplished  without  co-op  electricity 
being  available.     These  include: 

Electrification  of  rural  schools,  churches,  and  meeting  halls. 
Improving  of  farming  practices. 
Better  sanitation  in  rural  homes  and  communities. 
Bringing  new  industries  to  the  community. 

Such  small  things  as  making  movies  available  in 
the  neighborhoods  and  towns  where  there  have  been  no 
theaters,  showing  movies  in  schools,  and  the  whole 
power-use  program  help  build  community  understand- 
ing— if  the  community  gets  a  chance  to  hear  about 
each  project.  By  making  every  effort  to  tell  the  story, 
the  effectiveness  of  any  of  these  admittedly  worthwhile 
projects  as  far  as  the  community  as  a  whole  is 
concerned  will  be  tenfold. 

A  real  asset  for  the  REA  co-op  is  its  goal  of  area 
coverage — complete  electrification  for  everybody  re- 
gardless of  where  he  lives  and  how  difficult  it  may  be 
to  get  the  power  lines  to  him.  Every  family  added  to 
the  line  helps  to  strengthen  the  economic  and  social 
stability  of  the  community. 

Invite  representatives  of  other  groups  to  your  meet- 
ings and  conferences.  Be  just  as  willing  to  attend 
theirs.  Whenever  you  get  someone  else  in  the  area 
to  assist  in  the  presentation  of  special  information  as  a 
part  of  your  program,  you've  made  headway  in  de- 
veloping "community  relations."  Such  information 
can  be  given  not  only  at  meetings,  but  over  the  radio 
or  by  signed  articles  in  the  news  letter  as  well. 

All  these  factors  can  be  woven  into  a  successful  com- 
munity relations  program  by  co-op  people  aware  of 
the  need  for  it.  Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge, 
though,  to  the  adviser  on  the  job  is  to  sell  this  need 
for  a  community  understanding  and  acceptance  to  the 
members  of  the  co-op.  What  they  tell  their  neighbors 
and  the  merchants  with  whom  they  trade  will  largely 
determine  the  community's  attitude  toward  the  co-op. 
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TAKING  STOCK  OF 
YOUR  PROGRESS 


Recording  your  activities  • 
Making  reports  •  Measuring 
results 


IET'S  assume  that  you  are  well  under  way  in  your 
J  job.  You  have  planned  carefully  for  a  well- 
rounded  educational  program  and  are  starting  various 
activities  to  drive  toward  the  goals  you  have  set  up. 

At  this  point  you  will  find  helpful  a  good  system  for 
keeping  track  of  what  you  are  doing  and  measuring  the 
results.  By  doing  so,  you  can  concentrate  on  the  weak 
spots  in  your  program  and  give  an  accurate  pe- 
riodic accounting  of  your  work. 

It  is  important  to  give  an  accounting  no  matter 
where  you  work.  It  is  especially  important  in  a  co-op. 
Members  and  owners  are  entitled  to  complete  and 
concise  information  about  activities  carried  on  under 
direction  of  their  representatives.  Also,  the  directors 
and  manager  will  want  and  need  to  know  what  you 
are  doing,  what  cooperation  you  are  getting  from  other 
groups,  how  they  can  help  you  and  what  accomplish- 
ments you  can  report. 

RECORDING   YOUR   ACTIVITIES 

Taking  stock  of  your  progress  need  not  be  a  time- 
consuming  job.  The  easiest  and  best  way  is  to  keep 
a  daily  notebook  or  journal.  As  you  make  notes,  re- 
member they  are  for  your  own  use.  Just  jot  down  the 
important  facts  about  the  day's  happenings — for  ex- 
ample the  work  you  did  in  getting  ready  for  a  future 
wiring  meeting;  or  the  club  meeting  where  you  talked. 
In  noting  the  latter  meeting,  you  might  jot  down  the 
number  present,  what  subjects  you  covered,  what  re- 
action you  got,  unusual  questions  or  suggestions  that 


came  out  of  it.     (You  might  use  these  later  for  your 
news  letter  or  for  other  follow-up. ) 

Perhaps  your  day's  notes  might  include  the  gist  of 
a  conference  with  the  county  health  officer  or  school 
superintendent,  your  talks  with  recently  signed  appli- 
cants for  service,  or  with  the  local  editor.  Some  days 
your  notes  may  be  only  a  few  lines,  sometimes  much 
longer. 

MAKING   REPORTS 

Unless  you  are  in  close  daily  touch  with  your  man- 
ager, it  is  a  good  idea  to  give  him  at  least  a  weekly 
summary  of  what  you  are  doing,  and  at  the  same 
time  talk  over  next  week's  activities. 

Most  co-ops  instruct  their  educational  adviser  to 
prepare  a  monthly  report  to  the  board  and  education 
committee  if  there  is  one.  Sometimes  this  report  goes 
along  with  the  manager's  report  to  the  board  several 
days  before  its  meeting. 

The  monthly  report  can  follow  a  standardized  form 
with  an  extra  sheet  for  special  comments  or  it  can  be 
in  narrative  form.  Concise  reports  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  read  than  lengthy  ones. 

Some  managers  have  found  it  helpful  to  have  the 
adviser  sit  in  on  all  or  part  of  the  board's  meetings;  to 
build  the  board's  interest  in  the  education  program 
and  to  give  the  adviser  a  chance  to  suggest  ways  to  solve 
community  problems  that  may  be  vexing. 

If  the  adviser  does  not  attend  regular  board  meet- 
ings, arrangements  are  usually  made  for  occasional 
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Sample  form  showing  the  type  of  reports 
that  a  co-op  adviser  might  make,  in  tab- 
ular and  narrative  form. 


1 


conferences  to  discuss  special  problems  as  they  arise. 
Such  conferences  are  important  to  keep  the  board 
alerted  and  interested  about  educational  needs. 

Annually  or  semiannually,  you  will  undoubtedly 
want  to  make  a  more  detailed  report  of  activities  and 
evaluate  them  against  the  goals  of  the  program.  Por- 
tions of  this  report  will  be  easily  adapted  for  the  report 
to  the  membership  at  the  annual  meeting. 

MEASURING    RESULTS 

While  it  is  extremely  important  for  you  to  take 
stock  of  your  progress  and  to  give  an  account  of  your 
program  activities,  remember  that  an  impressively 
worded  report  is  not  a  substitute  for  program  results. 

Together  with  your  manager,  your  board  and  edu- 
cation committee,  you  have  determined  what  co-op 
problems  and  member  needs  an  education  program  in 
power  use  and  cooperation  can  help  meet.  It  is  the 
effectiveness  of  your  education  activities  in  meeting 
those  problems  and  needs  that  really  counts. 

Measuring  results  will  be  harder  than  recording 
program  activities — but  your  work  and  your  program 
are  aimed  at  getting  results,  and  to  get  the  best  results 
you  need  to  know  how  you  are  doing. 

As  a  starter,  you  might  check  back  to  the  problems 
and  needs  set  forth  during  the  planning  stages  of  your 
program.     Suppose  one  of  your  problems  was  to  re- 


duce the  number  of  minimum  users.  A  check  of  the 
co-op  records  will  show  how  you  have  done  in  this 
respect.  Or  suppose  you  have  given  attention  to  the 
problem  of  lack  of  member  interest  in  the  co-op.  To 
measure  results  here,  you  may  seek  answers  to  ques- 
tions like :  What  is  the  trend  in  annual  meeting  attend- 
ance? Does  the  management  get  better  cooperation 
from  the  members?  What  response  do  other  co-op 
employees  get  from  members?  What  is  the  judgment 
of  other  people  who  meet  and  talk  to  members? 
These  are  just  examples.  You  will  have  to  tailor 
your  measuring  to  your  program. 

The  potentialities  of  your  activities  are  tremendous. 
As  was  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  the  mem- 
ber-owners for  whom  you  are  working  have  in  their 
hands  the  power  of  electricity  and  the  power  of  co- 
operation. For  many,  however,  it  still  is  undeveloped 
power.  But  it  is  there — ready  to  make  its  contribution 
to  a  more  productive,  economically  sounder,  and  a 
happier  rural  America.  Members  who  are  informed 
about  this  power  they  have  will  use  it  to  the  advantage 
of  themselves,  their  community,  and  the  country. 
What  you  do,  therefore,  and  what  your  program  ac- 
complishes by  way  of  bringing  information  to  the  mem- 
bers of  your  cooperative,  in  a  broader  sense,  is  a  service 
contributing  to  a  stronger  and  healthier  nation. 
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APPENDIX 


INFORMATION  MATERIALS  AND  SERVICES  AVAILABLE  FROM  REA 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  materials  and  services  avail- 
able from  REA  in  connection  with  co-op  educational 
programs.  Most  of  these  materials  and  services  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  text,  but  they  are 
summarized  below  for  convenient  reference.  The 
list  shows  the  situation  as  of  early  1949,  when  this  hand- 
book was  compiled.  As  services  are  discontinued  or 
added,  co-ops  will  be  notified.  For  the  materials  and 
services  listed,  write  to  the  Information  Services 
Division  of  REA,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Background  packet. — A  packet  of  printed  and  proc- 
essed material,  assembled  in  a  manila  folder,  is  avail- 
able to  co-op  educational  workers  who  would  like  to 
obtain  background  for  their  jobs.  If  you  do  not  have 
this  packet,  write  to  the  Applications  and  Loans 
Division  or  ask  your  A.  and  L.  fieldman. 

Power  use  handbook. — A  loose-leaf  handbook, 
summarizing  in  highlight  form  technical  reference 
information  on  the  use  of  electric  appliances  and 
equipment.  Intended  to  provide  the  trained  electrifi- 
cation adviser  with  power  use  information  for  ready 
reference.  Includes  references  to  sources  of  more 
detailed  information.  Compiled  by  the  REA  power 
use  staff  and  distributed  by  the  Applications  and  Loans 
Division. 

Printed  publications. — REA  prints  publications  on 
power  use  and  cooperative  rural  electrification  and 
furnishes  them  to  co-ops  for  distribution  to  their  mem- 
bers and  others.  In  general,  these  publications  fall 
into  the  following  categories :  ( 1 )  General  publica- 
tions suitable  for  distribution  at  or  before  annual  meet- 
ings; (2)  power  use  publications  suitable  for  mailing 
to  members  with  or  without  the  monthly  news  letter, 
or  for  distribution  at  wiring  and  plumbing  meetings, 
repair  clinics,  other  special  member  meetings,  etc. ;  ( 3) 
publications  for  use  with  nonmembers,  such  as  youth 
groups,  teachers,  health  leaders,  etc.  An  up-to-date 
list  of  available  publications  is  sent  to  all  borrowers 
about  twice  a  year.  Copies  of  the  latest  list  and  sample 
copies  of  available  publications  may  be  obtained  on 
request. 

Annual  report. — The  annual  report  of  REA  to  the 
Congress  is  issued  on  or  before  January  20  of  each 


year,  and  one  copy  is  mailed  to  each  borrower.  The 
supply  of  extra  copies  is  extremely  limited. 

Statistical  information. — REA  issues  two  regular 
statistical  publications — the  Monthly  Statistical  Bulle- 
tin and  the  Annual  Statistical  Report.  The  Monthly 
Bulletin,  showing  over-all  program  statistics,  is  not 
mailed  to  borrowers  but  is  available  on  request.  The 
Annual  Statistical  Report,  showing  all  operating 
statistics  broken  down  by  individual  borrowers,  is  is- 
sued in  the  fall  of  each  year  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year  and  is  sent  to  all  borrowers.  If  you  cannot  locate 
a  copy,  write  for  one. 

Rural  Electrification  News. — The  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion News  is  an  official  organ  of  communication  be- 
tween REA  and  its  borrowers.  It  is  published  bi- 
monthly and  is  distributed  to  all  co-op  offices  and  to 
all  directors  at  their  homes.  In  addition,  it  is  sent 
regularly  to  several  thousand  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture.  Extra  copies  of  most  issues  are  available 
in  limited  numbers  on  request.  A  substantial  section 
of  each  issue  is  ordinarily  devoted  to  a  subject  matter 
"theme,"  in  which  a  particular  subject  is  treated 
authoritatively  and  rather  completely.  In  many 
co-op  offices,  a  file  of  the  News  is  kept  so  that  reference 
can  be  made  to  these  theme  issues  when  questions 
arise  on  the  subjects  than  have  been  covered. 

Themes  that  have  been  treated  up  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press  with  this  handbook  are  as  follows: 

The  Story  of  Your  Electric  Rates,  April-May  1947. 

Your  Electric  Wiring,  June- July  1947. 

Better  Light  for  the  Farmstead,  August— September  1947. 

Electricity  and  Rural  Youth,  October-November  1947. 

How  a  Rural  Electric  Co-op  Is  Run,  December  1947-Jan- 
uary  1948. 

The  People  Who  Work  for  a  Rural  Electric  Co-op,  Febru- 
ary-March 1948. 

Financing  a  Rural  Electric  Co-op,  April-May  1948. 

Planning  for  Full  Power  Use,  June-July  1948. 

Planning  a  Rural  Co-op  Power  System,  August-September 
1948. 

Rural  Electricity  Means  More  Than  Lights,  October- 
November  1948. 

Using  Power  Off-Peak,  December  1948-January  1949. 

Informing  the  Members — a  Co-op  Service,  February- 
March  1949. 
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Although  addressed  primarily  to  co-op  officials  and 
staffs,  the  News  also  contains  from  time  to  time  ma- 
terial suited  to  being  passed  along  to  co-op  members. 
Some  of  these  articles  are  reprinted  in  larger  quantities 
and  are  then  listed  as  publications.  Co-ops  may  also 
feel  free  to  reprint  material  from  the  News  in  their 
member  publications  at  any  time,  with  no  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  the  material. 

The  News  frequently  prints  other  articles  of  interest 
to  educational  workers  on  power  use  and  co-op  educa- 
tion subjects.  In  the  pages  "Co-ops  and  Kilowatts" 
you  will  often  find  brief  reports  from  other  co-ops 
which  you  may  find  helpful  in  your  own  work. 

Member  periodicals. — A  kit  of  suggestions  on  how  a 
co-op  can  go  about  getting  information  regularly  to  its 
members  is  available  on  request.  The  kit  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  type  of  material  suitable  for  either  a 
news  letter  or  a  co-op  department  in  a  State  member 
newspaper.  Also  included  is  information  on  how  to 
process  a  news  letter.  "News  letter  Suggestions,"  con- 
taining actual  stories  that  a  co-op  can  localize  for  news- 
letter use,  is  issued  from  time  to  time  to  all  co-ops. 

Newspaper  material. — A  packet  of  material  suitable 
to  use  in  a  newspaper  special  edition  dealing  with  rural 
electrification  is  available  on  request.  It  includes 
stories  on  program  progress,  power-use  articles  by 
REA  specialists,  and  mats  for  use  in  reproducing  illus- 
trations. Requests  for  assistance  with  individual  press- 
relations  problems  are  handled  insofar  as  possible. 

Radio  material. — REA  from  time  to  time  prepares 
radio  transcriptions  around  which  local  programs  can 
be  built.  These  are  announced  by  a  letter  to  all  bor- 
rowers. REA  can  also  furnish  scripts  of  radio  broad- 
casts that  can  be  adapted  for  local  use.  If  you  have  a 
radio  opportunity  and  want  help,  write  and  ask  what 
is  currently  available. 

Exhibits. — A  booklet  entitled,  "How  Your  REA  Co- 
op Can  Use  Exhibits  To  Help  Tell  Its  Story"  was  dis- 
tributed to  all  co-ops  in  1948.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
copy,  extras  are  available.  This  contains  general  ex- 
hibit suggestions  and  detailed  plans  for  several  specific 
exhibits  a  co-op  might  build  or  have  built.  Additional 
sketches  are  issued  from  time  to  time.  In  a  limited 
number  of  cases,  REA  can  lend  a  co-op  a  large  exhibit 
for  use  at  a  county  or  State  fair,  with  the  co-op  paying 
freight  or  express  charges. 

Window  displays. — REA  has  information  available 
on  request. 

Decals. — REA  has  information  available  on  request. 

Annual  meeting  packet. — Packet  of  annual  meeting 
suggestions  entitled,  "Planning  Your  Annual  Meet- 
ing," issued  in  1947,  may  be  on  hand  in  many  co-op 
offices.  Supply  exhausted.  Also  in  1947,  REA 
issued  a  mimeographed  "Co-op  Chat"  for  co-op  offi- 
cials, on  "The  Why  and  How  of  REA  Co-op  Annual 


Meetings."  Copies  of  this  publication  are  still  avail- 
able from  REA. 

Visual  materials  for  meetings. — In  a  limited  num- 
ber of  cases,  REA  can  lend  a  backdrop  for  use  in 
decorating  the  annual  meeting  place.  If  interested  in 
obtaining  your  own  backdrop,  see  sketches  included 
with  REA  letter  of  April  21,  1948,  on  this  subject. 
Additional  copies  available.  Small  amount  of  other 
visual  material  for  meetings  also  available  on  request. 

Charts  and  posters. — A  list  of  pictorial  charts  and 
posters  available  from  commercial  sources  for  use  in 
teaching  use  of  electrical  equipment  or  in  preparing 
displays  is  available  on  request  to  the  Applications  and 
Loans  Division. 

Motion  pictures. — REA  from  time  to  time  compiles 
and  distributes  a  list  of  16-mm.  movies  that  the  staff 
believes  will  interest  the  co-ops.  If  you  do  not  have 
such  a  list,  write  for  the  latest  one.  Prints  of  the  two 
REA  films,  "Bob  Marshall  Comes  Home"  and  "Power 
and  the  Land,"  are  available  through  the  State  film 
libraries.  (See  chapter  "Pictures  and  Visual  Meth- 
ods.") 

The  film  "Bob  Marshall  Comes  Home"  describes  the 
procedure  of  a  typical  co-op  in  carrying  out  an  area 
coverage  program.  The  story  is  told  in  terms  of  a 
young  veteran  returning  to  farming.  Of  special  inter- 
est to  co-op  audiences,  but  also  contains  many  scenes 
of  electrical  use  of  interest  to  general  audiences. 

"Power  and  the  Land,"  produced  in  1940,  describes 
the  organization  of  a  rural  electric  co-op  and  partici- 
pation by  farm  people  in  co-op  affairs.  The  story  is 
based  on  the  life  of  a  typical  farm  family  and  shows 
changing  farming  methods  with  the  coming  of  elec- 
tricity. Some  scenes  are  slightly  out  of  date,  but  the 
film  has  considerable  interest  for  both  co-op  and  gen- 
eral audiences. 

Photographs. — If  you  need  rural  electrification  pic- 
tures and  lack  facilities  for  taking  them  locally,  write 
REA,  specifying  subjects  and  size  of  prints  wanted. 
Assistance  with  individual  co-op  photographic  prob- 
lems is  given  insofar  as  possible. 

Miscellaneous  power  use  material. — A  number  of 
processed  pieces  on  various  aspects  of  power  use  work 
are  available  from  REA.  These  include  suggestions  on 
specific  programs  (wiring,  lighting,  plumbing,  etc.)  ; 
working  outlines  for  talks,  training  schools  and  study; 
work  sheet  and  equipment  data  forms  and  laboratory 
suggestions;  and  plans  and  drawings  for  kitchen  and 
schoolroom  wiring  and  lighting.  For  more  informa- 
tion, write  the  Applications  and  Loans  Division  or 
talk  with  your  A.  and  L.  fieldman. 

OTHER  SOURCES  OF  MATERIAL  AND  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  REA,  numerous  public  and  private 
organizations  provide  material  and  services  the  co-op 
electrification  adviser  can  use.     Following  is  a  partial 
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list  of  these  organizations  with  a  brief  description  of 
what  each  has  to  offer: 

PUBLIC  AGENCIES    (NATIONAL) 

Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. — Distributes  free 
copies  in  small  quantities  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
publications  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Write  to 
this  address  for  a  free  copy  of  miscellaneous  publica- 
tion No.  60,  "List  of  Available  Publications."  If  you 
want  to  be  kept  informed  about  new  or  revised  publi- 
cations as  they  are  issued,  add  to  your  request  the  fol- 
lowing note:  "Please  place  my  name  on  your  list  to 
receive  copies  of  the  monthly  list  of  publications." 

Farm  Credit  Administration,  Cooperative  Research 
and  Service  Division,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. — Publishes  printed 
material  of  interest  to  co-ops  and  issues  a  monthly  peri- 
odical, "News  For  Farmer  Cooperatives."  Will  fur- 
nish a  list  of  publications  and  add  your  co-op  to  the 
mailing  list  of  the  periodical,  upon  your  request. 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. — Will  furnish  on  request  a  list  of  printed  pub- 
lications on  home-economics  subjects  which  can  be  or- 
dered from  Office  of  Information.  (See  listing 
above. ) 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. — Issues  annual  reports  on  de- 
velopments in  the  consumer  co-op  field  and  statistical 
reports  on  consumer  co-ops.  Write  to  above  address 
for  free  copies. 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. — Cer- 
tain Government  publications  are  produced  for  sale 
only.  Others  must  be  purchased  if  needed  in  larger 
quantities  than  the  issuing  agency  can  provide  free  of 
charge.  All  of  these  sales  are  made  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  No  catalog  showing  under 
one  cover  all  Government  publications  is  issued.  How- 
ever, price  lists  of  publications  on  various  subjects  are 
available  without  charge  on  request  to  the  above  ad- 
dress. A  good  price  list  for  you  to  order  to  start  with 
is  the  one  on  Farm  Management,  No.  68.  This  con- 
tains a  list  of  much  of  the  material  that  will  interest  an 
electrification  adviser.  It  will  also  give  you  an  order 
blank,  full  instructions  on  dealing  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents^  and  a  list  of  the  other  price  lists 
available. 

PUBLIC  AGENCIES    (LOCAL  AND  AREA) 

State  agricultural  colleges. — A  wide  variety  of  mate- 
rials and  services  is  available  from  the  State  agricul- 
tural colleges.  Most  of  the  colleges  maintain  film 
libraries,  issue  popular  publications  and  can  provide 
educational  aids.     Your  county  agent  and  home  agent 


can  tell  you  about  these  services  and  suggest  with  whom 
you  should  communicate  at  your  State  college. 

State  Departments  of  Agriculture. — Aids  available 
from  this  source  also  vary  from  State  to  State.  Write 
or  visit  your  State  department  of  agriculture  at  the 
State  capital  for  full  information. 

Public  power  agencies. — Several  of  the  public  power 
agencies  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  make  educa- 
tional informational  aids  available  to  the  co-ops  ob- 
taining power  from  them.  If  you  are  in  the  area  served 
by  one  of  these  agencies,  you  will  want  to  check  on 
this. 

COOPERATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
1303  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. — This  is  the  national  organization  of  rural  elec- 
tric co-ops.  NRECA  publishes  a  monthly  magazine, 
Rural  Electrification,  which  is  distributed  to  the  offices 
and  to  all  the  directors  of  all  electric  co-ops.  The 
association  also  makes  available  to  member  co-ops  a 
variety  of  informational  and  educational  services 
through  its  Field  Service  and  its  Press  and  Radio 
Services  established  early  in  1949.  If  your  co-op  is  a 
member  of  the  association  and  is  not  receiving  the 
materials  distributed  through  these  services,  write  to 
the  above  address  for  information. 

Your  State-wide  Organizations. — The  electric  co- 
ops in  most  States  have  State-wide  associations.  The 
informational  and  educational  services  offered  by  these 
associations  vary  extensively  from  State  to  State.  Some 
publish  newspapers  which  the  member  co-ops  dis- 
tribute to  their  individual  members.  ( See  p.  43  for  a 
list  of  these  newspapers.)  Some  provide  press  and 
radio  help,  assistance  with  annual  meetings,  visual  aids, 
etc.  Others  plan  to  expand  these  services  as  they 
become  better  established.  Be  sure  to  familiarize  your- 
self with  your  State-wide  organization  and  the  facilities 
it  offers  that  relate  to  your  work. 

The  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  343  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  4,  III. — 
This  is  an  educational  organization  of  the  co-ops  of  the 
United  States.  Its  members  include  co-ops  of  all  types. 
On  request  to  the. above  address,  you  can  obtain  a  list 
of  the  League's  free  publications,  a  price  list  of  addi- 
tional co-op  literature,  a  list  of  co-op  motion  pictures 
and  how  to  borrow  them,  and  information  about  the 
League's  "Cooperative  News  Service."  The  League 
can  also  give  you  information  about  other  co-ops  In 
your  State.  The  League's  Chicago  office  is  also  head- 
quarters for  the  Cooperative  Health  Federation  of 
America  and  the  National  Cooperative  Mutual  Hous- 
ing Association.  Write  to  those  organizations  if  you 
would  like  information  about  their  programs. 

American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  1302  Eighteenth 


Street  NW.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. — The  Institute  is  a 
nonpartisan  organization  sponsored  by  the  national 
farm  organizations,  the  agricultural  cooperatives,  and 
various  educational  groups.  It  is  financed  by  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  agricultural  cooperatives. 
Objectives  are  to  stimulate  research  and  seek  facts  on 
cooperative  activities,  problems  and  purposes,  and  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  these  to  become  generally 
available.  Its  educational  program  essentially  is  to 
assist  cooperatives  with  their  general  administrative 
and  educational  problems  through  consultation  with 
cooperative  executives,  educators,  and  leaders  in  con- 
tingent fields  of  thought.  The  program  also  encour- 
ages research  by  cooperatives,  educational  institutes 
and  others  in  the  sociological,  economic,  and  legal 
phases  of  cooperation.  Composites  of  such  thinking 
and  findings  are  then  made  available  for  the  use  of 
all  who  are  interested.  A  brief  statement  on  Institute 
activities  with  a  list  of  available  publications  is  free  on 
request. 

Other  cooperative  organizations. — There  are  several 
other  national  cooperative  organizations.  If  you 
want  more  information  about  the  programs  of  these 
associations,  write  directly  to  them  at  the  following 
addresses:  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Washington  6,  D.  C;  Co- 
operative Recreation  Service,  Radnor  Road,  Delaware, 
Ohio;  Cooperative  Society  for  Recreational  Educa- 
tion, Box  57,  Greenbelt,  Md.;  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  Raffeisson  House,  Madison  1,  Wis. 

Commercial  organizations. — A  variety  of  materials 
for  use  in  power  use  education  are  available  through 
manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment  and  their 
various  trade  associations. 

These  materials,  while  often  effectively  prepared, 
should  be  studied  carefully  before  use.  Their  em- 
phasis may  be  too  much  on  product  promotion  rather 
than  efficient  use  of  electrical  equipment.  Local  deal- 
ers or  distributors  can  keep  you  informed  of  their  latest 
publications  and  visual  materials,  or  can  tell  you  where 
to   write.     Among   the   electrical    trade    associations 


which  can  furnish  lists  of  available  materials  on  re- 
quest are  the  following:  Certified  Lamp  Makers,  2116 
Keith  Building,  Cleveland  16,  Ohio;  National  Ade- 
quate Wiring  Bureau,  155  East  Forty-fourth  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.;  National  Electrical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  155  East  Forty-fourth  Street,  New 
York  1 7,  N.  Y. ;  Rural  Electric  Information  Exchange, 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.;  Illumi- 
nating Enginering  Society,  51  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment  are  listed  in 
the  "Classified  Directory  of  Appliance  and  Radio 
Manufacturers,"  for  sale  by  Electrical  Merchandis- 
ing, 330  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  18, 
N.  Y. 

Magazines  and  periodicals. — There  are  many  peri- 
odicals that  contain  information  of  interest  and  assist- 
ance to  the  co-op  electrification  adviser.  Some  are 
available  free  of  charge ;  others  on  a  subscription  basis. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  REA  bi- 
monthly Rural  Electrification  News  and  of  Rural 
Electrification,  published  by  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association.  Another  magazine 
which  is  received  regularly  in  many  electric  co-op  of- 
fices is  Co-op  Power  published  at  416  East  State  Street, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Several  of  the  regional  cooperative 
groups  publish  weekly  or  monthly  newspapers  that  con- 
tain excellent  background  material  on  co-op  and  gen- 
eral economic  subjects.  Two  of  the  best  known  are 
The  Cooperative  Consumer,  published  by  the  Con- 
sumers' Cooperative  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  the  Cooperative  Builder,  published  at  Superior, 
Wis.  For  a  complete  list  of  periodicals,  see  Ayer's  Di- 
rectory of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  at  your  library 
or  community  newspaper  office.  This  directory  con- 
tains classified  lists  of  publications.  Among  the 
periodicals  of  particular  interest  to  electric  co-ops  will 
be  those  under  the  following  classifications:  Agricul- 
tural, construction,  educational,  electrical,  home 
economics,  lighting,  plumbing  and  heating,  power  and 
power  plants. 
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